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Foreword 


5 -—____ 


In the course of the next few months The London Magazine will 
have the pleasure of publishing some works by Marcel Proust 
hitherto unknown in England, including one highly characteristic 
piece, omitted from A La Recherche du Temps Perdu, which has 
never been published anywhere before; half a dozen poems by 
Thomas Hardy which have only recently come to light; and an 
article quoting extensively from a collection of letters by D. H. 
Lawrence, which have lain hitherto unstudied in the archives of 
an American university. 

The London Magazine is proud that it should have been chosen 
to present these works by famous writers of our time to the public, 
as it was proud to be the first to publish the letters of Henry James 
to the young American sculptor, Hendrik Andersen; and as in the 
future it would be proud to introduce any newly discovered 
material by W. B. Yeais, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Paul Valery or Franz Kafka, or any original work by 
such living masters as T. S. Eliot. The very mention of these names, 
however, raises a question that goes to the heart of the contem- 
porary attitude towards literature. Every age erects its shrines to 
those great creative figures who appear most profoundly to resolve 
its own spiritual and technical artistic problems; the problems 
change, and gradually—except in the case of the greatest of all— 
the old shrines are abandoned and new ones established in their 
place. To describe the situation in that way is, of course, a simpli- 
fication; at any given moment it is likely to be more complex, with 
allegiances shifting to and fro and a number of shrines maintained 
by small bands of devotees without gaining general reverence. In 
normal times a narrow orthodoxy is rare, an easy Roman tolerance 
declaring itself in a crowded pantheon the variety of which is a 
pretty sure guarantee of vitality in artistic life; but we do-not at 
the moment seem to be living in normal times; rather in times 
when the pressure to create a rigid orthodoxy of a few names is 
stronger than it has ever been within living memory. It is thefsame 
story in America as it is in Britain; perhaps, because of the ever in- 
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A. L. ROWSE 
The Elizabethan Age: 


The Expansion of 
Elizabethan England 


In The England of Elizabeth A. L. Rowse portrayed the society 
of the England of Elizabeth I, particularly with regard to its 
structure and government. In this new volume he describes 
its expansion, in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and overseas. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
Poems 


A first volume by a poet whose work has attracted much 
attention, and who was awarded a Festival of Britain Poetry 
Prize and the P.E.N. Brazil Prize. 10s. 6d. 
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P. D. CUMMINS 


Some Phases of Love 


A new collection. The Defeated and One is One, by this poet, 
were accorded instant recognition by Walter de la Mare, Roy 
Campbell, Richard Church and Desmond MacCarthy. 
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FOREWORD 


creasing proliferation of schools of creative writing within the 
Universities, it is even stronger on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Great writers, of course, are a perpetual delight to study; and 
though the observations of lesser writers upon them are not neces- 
sarily a delight at all, there is probably no end to the discoveries 
that observant and original critics can make in their reinterpreta- 
tions. What is lamentable and constricting is not the lengthening of 
the bookshelf of studies on every minutest aspect of the work of 
Joyce, Kafka or James; but the snobisme that goes with the de- 
velopment of orthodoxy, and, worse still, the exclusion of a large 
number of other writers who are condemned to exaggerated con- 
tempt and oblivion. 

The last forty or fifty years have probably been richer in literary 
talent, in the English-speaking world at least, than any previous 
period since the Elizabethan, especially in the domain of prose. 
Anyone, for instance, who was a keen reader in the twenties can, 
with a little reflection, even if dwindling shelf space, bombs and 
the war-time needs of the Red Cross have eliminated many of the 
books themselves from his library, remember novels, collections 
sf short stories, works of autobiography, reflection and travel as 
skilful, imaginative and original as any that are highly praised 
today (with a guarantee of permanence offered by serious critics), 
which are totally unknown to anyone under the age of thirty. 
These are not the great estates, but the smaller properties estab- 
lished in their break-up; yet because they are comparatively small, 
not therefore to be despised or neglected. There are authors who 
died after writing only two or three books; others who fell silent 
just when most was expected of them; others whose mark was 
made by one uniquely excellent work; whose contributions to our 
literature have not been superseded or rendered obsolete by all that 
has clamoured for recognition since, but are still capable of giving 
pleasure and enlarging the imagination. 

This is not a plea for a raking over of the rubbish heaps of the 
recent past, or a solemn respect for what has only period charm; 
but a plea against the ossification of narrowly exclusive ortho- 
doxies, and a reminder of how much we are missing if we refuse to 
stray from the highroads of literary appreciation. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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Autumn Selection 


Thomas Mann FELIX KRULL 


His new picaresque novel, the story of a confidence trickster. “With Felix 
Krull the world receives the gift which German literature has almost 
proverbially withheld, the great comic novel.’ Erich Heller. 18s. 


Gabriel Chevallier CLOCHEMERLE BABYLON 


Brilliantly funny sequel to Clochemerle. A new chapter in the life of this 


wine growing village. 12s. 6d. 
Colette RIPENING SEED 
Her most beautiful and perceptive story of two young children growing up. 

9s. 6d. 
Guy Murchie SONG OF THE SKY 
‘A loving and delightful account has at last been written of man’s new 
ocean, the ocean of air.” New York Times. 2Is. 


Ed: B. Ifor Evans STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION 


Essays on communication in human thought and behaviour by J. B. S. 
Haldane, A. J. Ayer, J. Z. Young and others. 2Is. 


D. J. Enright THE WORLD OF DEW 


Aspects of living in modern Japan by the author of Academic Year. 18s. 


Robert Lindner THE JET PROPELLED COUCH 


Five true psycho-analytical tales. ‘1 have now read several books of this 
genre and consider this the most brilliant of any.’ Ernest Jones. I5s. 


Prof. Whatmough LANGUAGE 


A definitive study by a leading authority on semantics. 25s. 
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CHARLES CAUSLEY 


‘Two Poems 


I AM THE GREAT SUN 
(from a Norman crucifix of 1632) 


I am the great sun, but you do not see me, 
I am your husband, but you turn away. 
I am the captive, but you do not free me, 
I am the captain you will not obey. 


I am the truth, but you will not believe me, 
I am the city where you will not stay, 

I am your wife, your child, but you will leave me, 
I am that God to whom you will not pray. 


I am your counsel, but you do not hear me, 
I am the lover whom you will betray, 

I am the victor, but you do not cheer me, 
I am the holy dove whom you will slay. 


I am your life, but if you will not name me 
Seal up your soul with tears, and never blame me. 


AT THE STATUE OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR: FALAISE 


See him ride the roaring air 

In an iron moustache and emerald hair, 
Furious with flowers on a foundry cob 
The bastard son of the late Lord Bob. 
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He writes his name with a five-flagged spear 
On skies of infantry in the rear 
And fixed at his feet, in chainmail stations, 
Six unshaven Norman relations: 


Rollo, Guillaume Longue-Epée, 

Le Bon, Sans Peur, Richard Three, 
Robert the Devil; and over them all 
The horse’s tail, like a waterfall. 


Many a shell struck Talbot’s Tower 

From Henry the Fifth to Eisenhower, 

But never a splinter scratched the heel 

Of the bully in bronze at the Hotel de Ville. 


On the chocolate wall of the tall chateau 
Tansy, pimpernel, strawberry grow; 

And down by the tanyard the washing hangs wet 
As it did in the dirty days of Arlette. 


Hubert and Arthur and Holy Joan 

Knew this staring stack of stone 

Where William scowls in a Saracen cap 
And sat out the fight for the famous Gap. 


Gallop on, General with cider eyes, 

Until the snow-coasts of Sussex rise! 

Silence the tearful and smiling with thunder 

As you spring from the sea, bringing history under. 
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The Forest Fire 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


SUN Siena 


: rom the window of her hotel bedroom Rose, that year, could 
: R= the sea. This was a sort of promotion, the exact degree of 

which could have been gauged from the list of charges in force 
at that seaside resort: Rose could still only see a tiny bit of sea. 

It lay between two houses and under the armpit of a great tree, 
whose main branches grew rather low. The sea horizon disappeared 
among the leaves, nesting somewhere, perhaps beside that half-seen 
bird stirring up there, preening its feathers and those of the distant 
water and the vanishing sails. .. . 

The presence of such trees, with their flat leaves, downy or 
speckled (she did not know their names; unlike the pines which 
merged in a uniform rustle of needles—a dry prickly sea whose 
colour rippled like the other sea’s—these trees spread out in an 
infinite network of veins like a diagram of the human body), the 
presence of these big debonair trees so near the sea had always dis- 
turbed her. She had the same feeling about certain animals. 

The sight of a horse thrusting its nostrils close to a wave gave her 
an impression of incompatibility so cruel that she felt almost sick. 
This was a shaggy, stocky horse, inclined to droop its head; and that 
day, as on almost every day, there was a wind blowing, a clear sky, 
a bright sun. The sight of that tree, and of that horse (it belonged 
to a man shovelling sand) made Rose painfully aware of the cruel 
saltness cleaving the world in two, teasing man’s thirst, setting a 
barrier of foam between earth with its garment of seasons and that 
limitless, opaque universe. 

Rose’s feet, still shod, crushed a narrow ridge of seashell frag- 
ments, the screenings of the abyss, in which the water of the dying 
wave went on crackling faintly like an acid, as far as the ear could 
hear, as far as the shore could reach. 

From her window, however, she could see nothing, for the time 
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being, but that tree stranded on the edge of the sea, full of a bitter 
sap, and shaking in the lonely wind its foliage in which the sea 
shimmered white, nest-high. 

A fortnight before, a doctor had told her to try the sea. It was the 
advice of a man who feels himself hemmed in: he had recommended 
space. He might perhaps not have spoken so definitely had not his 
eye lighted, through his study window, on a providential patch of 
blue that looked, just then, as if it overhung a sea horizon. Below, in 
the hot July sunshine, lay Paris, amid a sultry storm-cloud of petrol 
fumes. The doctor had spoken out of his deepest need. 

He had prescribed the Atlantic, no less. 

A few days later Rose packed in a couple of suitcases some linen 
garments, bought hurriedly and scored with creases, together with 
the barely-begun manuscript of her translation of A Lamp at Noon 
by the English writer John Aberton-Lorris, who was still unknown 
in France. 

‘It’s up to you that he should cease to be so,” she had been told, 
kindly but firmly, by the Paris publisher for whom she worked. 

He was a man of about sixty, with thinning hair, white at the 
temples. He was slight, beardless, dressed in grey, easy to describe 
and inviting similes. 

‘I shan’t budge this year myself,’ he had told Rose, laying his 
hand on the pile of papers.that lay beside him. ‘Just a day or two 
around August 1sth, and the odd weekend... .’ 

He spoke without a trace of discontent or resentment, but with 
obvious satisfaction. In his usual easy-going way he included him- 
self among those who, that summer, had decided ‘not to budge’ and 
who, before returning to their reports and figures, waved a cheerful, 
indulgent goodbye to those who were preparing to go off. A deep 
complicity united such men; they had drawn time itself into their 
league: that summer had become a bourgeois summer. Others, stay- 
ing or going, would be copying their attitudes. Rose was going. The 
prices she might pay at the seaside had nothing to do with the 
matter. 

‘Oh, one day we shall all be burnt,’ she had said to the publisher 
to show him that, in spite of everything, she was not taken in. 

‘D’you think so?’ he had asked with a smile, for he was used to 
dealing sympathetically with the intellectuals he employed. Their 
unexpected phrases, their anguish! He would listen to them, par- 
ticularly those that had official titles, and afterwards, waiting in his 
bed for sleep to come, he would sometimes worry about the ap- 
proach of death. Then day would dawn again. 

‘Do you think so” he had repeated. ‘If you mean the atomic war, 
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well, after all, that’s not quite true. To begin with, the war’s not 
there yet, thank Heaven, and even if it were there’d still be a chance 
for a few of us... . If it’s Hell you mean, we've been in the dark 
about that since the beginning of time, unless you're better informed 
than I am. Look, since we’re talking of Hell (and what a foolish thing 
to do in weather like this!), since we’re talking of Hell, I’d like to 
draw your attention to a book we're bringing out in a day or two. 
It’s most curious—an aesthetic explanation of Hell. We all know 
Art has a diabolic basis but Brunier, the author—he’s a professor — 
develops the theme in a highly original way. I'll send it you... . 
Meanwhile, talking of burns, do take precautions against sunburn 
on your beach. And don’t forget me! I want your manuscript by the 
end of August. Is that agreed?’ 

The sea lay in the tree, under the tree, like a cloth spread for an 
abandoned picnic, bitter, desolate. . . . The wind always got up a 
little in the late afternoon, and the sea grew darker. Then the tree, 
with all its leaves blown upward by the wind, seemed more emphati- 
cally upright than before, as though taken aback, almost rearing 
before the oncoming infinity of water. 

Rose had turned into the avenue overlooking the beach in the 
late afternoon. The engine, red hot after the long journey, was 
knocking, and there was a smell of hot spilt oil. Below, the sand was 
strewn with bodies. The only creatures moving were small children 
bent over their spades, suddenly quarrelling, looking like miniature 
gravediggers, overworked and angrily despairing of ever coping 
with so many recumbent figures. 

Occasionally somebody would get up, take a few steps, wiping the 
sand off the back of his thighs, then start to run towards the long 
low wave, his feet seeming winged with water as they struck it. A 
few seconds later he had disappeared, he had become one of the 
crowd of decapitated heads borne on the surface of the water (and 
a gleam of silver slid over the darkened sea), heads floating aimlessly 
around, with the set smile that accompanies a feat of strength, so 
that each swimmer looked like the top acrobat of a human pyramid, 
smiling on behalf of the rest, in this case to avert the insidious col- 
lapse of the water. 

A few men and women, having dressed again, were already 
leaving the beach. Only their children, still practically naked, went 
on squabbling over a handful of seaweed. Rose marvelled at the 
calm displayed by those who for no apparent reason were the first 
to leave the sand. Perhaps they had all they wanted? They had ex- 
pected nothing and nothing had come. They went back to their 
hired huts, brick blocks of varying sizes, mostly hidden behind 
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tamarisk hedges. Some Women were talking loudly amidst a smell 
of open-air cooking. The man wore a short-sleeved cotton shirt the 
colour of burnt bread, grey linen trousers and, on his feet, crépe- 
soled sandals with leather straps. ~ 

‘’ve told you a hundred times not to bring seaweed into the 
garden!’ : 

Bathing suits were drying on a line. The wind was blowing again; 
the woman put her hand to her hair; things were falling from the 
Teeseains 

Rose had at last reached the hotel where she had reserved a 
room by telephone, two days before, after consulting a list. It was 
called the Hotel Stella. It stood at some distance from the town, in 
the middle of a largish garden where borders of shells marked off 
the shrubberies. There was a big main building of farmhouse type, 
with a dovecote at one end. In order to preserve its rustic character 
—belied, however, by the 1:ame of the hotel, relic of a fashion 
already a quarter of a century old—the supporting beams of the 
facade had been left exposed and painted ‘wood colour’. 

Rose had been surprised to find her room so small and set back 
from what was called here ‘the sea front’. Her complaint was met 
with a bored reminder of the list of charges; she had chosen the 
lowest and she ought to be pleased! It was not entirely devoid of a 
sea-view. . . . Then Rose had gone to open the french window and 
had seen the tree. 

It stood between two rather mean-looking houses, solitary and 
almost outcast, shading the sort of things that are commonly found 
in the yards of outhouses: an old grindstone, a broken garden table, 
a rusty remnant of agricultural machinery—an iron stem ending 
in a toothed wheel, which an elderly man, to judge by his dress 
something between a workman and a concierge, would come and 
hold in his hands and examine at great length, with that air of fur- 
tive idleness which, on a rainy afternoon, makes aimless pottering 
seem fraught with sinister intentions; he would lay it down again 
just as the rain began to rustle in the leaves once more (on the slate 
roofs, close by, it only sounded intermittently, like running sand). 

She stood at her open window while, behind her, the chamber- 
maid bustled about—one of those thin, grey-faced girls of about 
thirty who rush through the hotel season as if it were a marathon 
race, ceaselessly pushing back from their foreheads, with a gesture 
of weary irritation, a lank lock of dark hair. Rose lingered there, 
brooding over the evident kinship that bound her to that tree stand- 
ing there, forgotten and exposed to the threatening sea. 

She ought never to have chosen this hotel; it was a mistake that 
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exposed her to the most blatant degradation. Distance alone can 
sometimes make inequality bearable, but when the distance is only 
that between two bends in a corridor or between two floors, in- 
equality becomes an open wound, everything reverberates ominous- 
ly: footsteps growing distant, voices answering each other, saying 
things you can’t understand, a child’s cry, the rain in a tree, all form 
part of that network of sounds in which the lonely heart lives 
through its pain again, as though watching a blurred, too-familiar 
film in which it always skips the same places. 

No, she should never have chosen this hotel. She could see herself 
in her corner of the facade while, at the further end, within the 
dovecote itself, there were luxurious rooms with lace doilies on the 
tables—not, as here, just one stuck down under the glass plate of the 
single small table. She could watch herself being impelled towards 
the window, simultaneously with all the other guests, some night 
for instance, by an unaccustomed sight— preferably one that lit up 
the scene, a fire on the beach or out at sea. 

And then the fagade would begin to look like a page stuck all over 
with windows, a sheet of transfers illustrating social life, covered 
with animated engravings, like stamps, showing couples standing as 
though in theatre boxes; the woman would disappear inside the 
room among the flickering shadows to fetch a shawl or a jersey, and 
on her return the man would point out to her the tail-end of some 
incident that she had missed and the place where it had happened; 
the spectators, from time to time, would talk to each other from 
their respective windows and a man with greying hair, from an 
upper storey, would let fall some witticism; he would be the first to 
laugh at it and the others would lean back to look up at him, smiling, 
the women displaying their bosoms; a little way in front of the 
porch, on the steps of which the members of the reception staff 
stood smoking cigarettes, the manager of the hotel, a man dressed 
like a summer visitor but fatter than the rest, would gaze out at the 
beach and reply without turning round to the questions—some 
serious, some ironic—that were put to him. 

Rose was all alone at the far end, the dark end of the facade; she 
was lost in the shadow of the trees, hidden among the buttresses; 
she pictured herself as smaller than the rest—her window was the 
smallest — looking like a sleepy servant girl in a cotton wrap, seeing 
almost nothing of the sight and yet laughing with the others who, 
oblivious of her presence, were like fleshy flowers that had the 
power of speech; while she had come to the edge of things, the place 
where your finger gliding over a surface reaches the rim and finds 
nothing beyond... . 
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The doctor must havé been wrong. He had recommended the 
ozone. ‘We've got to take a few risks. Granted, your nerves are over- 
wrought; but I think the primary cause of your nervous state lies 
in your anaemia, in the impoverished condition of your blood... .’ 

Rose had hurried towards that ozone; the last few days in Paris 
her lips had constantly formed the word, as though she were learn- 
ing a lesson by heart. She had reached the crowded beach and had 
stood in the background, by that lonely tree, without experiencing 
anything but those gusts of wind and the feeling of her own exclu- 
sion. 

She questioned her sense of smell, her windpipe, her lungs, she 
would willingly have questioned her blood; perhaps they concealed 
some experience? Perhaps they were being imbued with an un- 
familiar truth, while she listened to the tree and the rain and 
mentally opened the hotel’s thousand windows on to the nocturnal 
spectacle, which all the others were watching, like a brilliant line 
of pictures from which her own little window was now being re- 
moved, like a rejected canvas. Was this ozone? Was this the sea? She 
felt that she would be driven to that act beyond which there is no 
hope of redress, no possibility of living: the act of denouncing things 
themselves, of denouncing the false face of wood, the deceitfulness 
of steel, the outcry of the earth, the mocking laugh of a flower. Her 
first night had been sleepless and exhausting. Then she had decided 
to force herself to spend her time like the other guests in the hotel. 

So she had resorted, of her own free will, to the therapy of sub- 
missiveness, hoping that ozone and the rest of it would come to her 
aid. In the intervals of bathing, resting, taking refreshment on the 
terrace of the Florida café, she went for walks in the pinewoods, 
over a mixture of needles and sand. A path led down through 
brambles to a sunny creek. 

One morning she was sitting on a rock around which the wave 
was busily creeping with a slight hiss, which seemed, in that utter 
stillness, to be made less by the turning tide than by the sucking 
sand. The wind had not yet risen. Suddenly she had felt a pervading 
sense of exaltation and peace, that early-morning happiness which, 
by noon or even before, gives place to a torrid calm, an excitement 
already secretly weighed down by despair. 

Her eyes closed, she was back at Viareggio, where she had been 
last summer. They had come down from Siena, where in the gloomy 
Guelph streets they had tried to conjure up the days of the ‘wolves’ 
(those fur-clad Italians, white-faced with hatred, seen in old pic- 
tures) and instead had all at once conjured up the days of the 
plague, that fetid exhalation rising from the depths of a mediaeval 
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house, that warm tawny vapour that overhung the town, particu- 


__ larly around the unfinished new Cathedral, like a huge Leonardesque 
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sketch (in the black and white of the old one, by its side, the very 
hues of terror seemed to have been constricted into an architectural 
corset from which they would only escape at nightfall). And mean- 


while, in spite of that yellow, scorching, maybe malignant atmos- 


phere, a school of music was practising Vivaldi above some arcade. 
From the top of the Del Mangia tower the town, with its coiled 


_ streets, its roofs of bright clay glittering in the sun, looked like a 
_ sleeping snake, splendid and pestilential. . . . 


The snake, the very emblem of discord. Why had he said that? 
After all, it was he who'd begun it. ... As they made their way down 
to the coast, leaving Siena behind them under its canopy of storm- 
cloud, their quarrel had quickly grown, its original cause forgotten 
like some tiny, dark pestilence-breathing vent-hole; the town had 
encircled it, closed in upon it, and at last a hill had hidden it all from 
view. 

In the evening light, amidst the Tuscan countryside, Rose had dis- 
covered that she did not really love this man. They had decided, a 
few months earlier, to live together as often as they could. They had 
not often been able to do so. Their holidays together, their journey 
had been in the nature of a test. When they reached Viareggio they 
parted company. He was a man of about thirty, simple and straight- 
forward. It was quite likely that he suffered a great deal. 

Next morning Rose had walked through a pinewood and gone to 
sit, as she was doing today, beside the waves. What did it all mean? 
Whether we let our lives be guided by the heart or by the reason, 
we're likely to make a mess of things in the end. The most common- 
place misunderstanding, the simplest disagreement, the sense of 
having dealt an unfair wound, are enough to prove the blue sky 
black, and for the rest of our lives the light of the world will flicker 
ominously... . 

Dazed by the sunshine and by her memories, Rose was walking 
back to the Hotel Stella along the coast, when she caught sight of 
some smoke rising above the pine trees, some way behind her. It 
was still visible from the hotel garden, and the guests who had 
already assembled for their meal had left the dining-room to watch 
the progress of the fire. Some of them thought it must be on the out- 
skirts of the airfield, others shook their heads with smiling dis- 
belief: 

‘I passed that way in the car, coming back from tennis, less than 
an hour ago. I didn’t see anything.’ 

‘But my dear fellow, you couldn’t have seen anything. The trees 
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would have hidden the flames from you, even if they were less than 
a hundred yards from the road, and see, the wind was driving the 
smoke not in your direction but towards the sea. . . .’ 

‘If the fire goes on spreading this way, the golf-course will soon 
cut it off,’ somebody pointed out in a deep voice. 

The fire itself was hemmed in by their familiar landmarks: the air- 
field where the more experienced and the more daring of them hired 
biplanes that flew low over the hotel, with an alarming noise like 
aerial motorcycles and a rocking motion of their wings: the tennis 
courts over the red earth of which they sent their balls skidding, 
and then took up their positions again in tight-lipped silence: the 
golf-course over whose ups and downs they walked without hurry- 
ing and without speaking, like people making their way to look at 
a plot of land for sale: the paths through the pinewoods, too, where 
they went trotting on their hired hacks, unalterably solemn, stiffly 
and proudly poised and staring straight ahead, and finally the road 
along which, between Le Fiquet and Nource, one of them was just 
claiming to have taken his car at over eighty miles an hour. 

‘Oh, Charles, you never told me that! No, don’t protest, you took 
good care not to tell me!’ exclaimed, in a tone of radiant indignation 
that betrayed her pride, a dark young woman with an affected, 
rather languid voice. 

The men laughed. One of them protested with a marked shade of 
gallantry: ‘Speed is a virile fault, Madame. .. .’ 

She shook her head, appealing to another woman near her to wit- 
ness: ‘Listen to them!’ 

But the other had turned towards the facade of the hotel: 
‘Mademoiselle!’ she sang out, ‘Mademoiselle!’ she repeated in the 
same sing-song tone, addressing an open window of the dovecote, ‘I 
want to make sure from Nanny that the children’s tray has been 
taken up. The whole staff seems to have gone crazy because of this 
fire,’ she exclaimed to those around her. 

‘Well, suppose we go in to lunch all the same?’ The man looked at 
the watch on his hairy wrist. 

‘Oh, I’ve just seen a flame!’ cried one of the women who had 
moved away to find a better viewpoint and had just clambered on 
to a garden chair. 

Now she must have felt the men’s gaze on her legs like another 
fire, a familiar one this time, smouldering quietly, its glow rising to 
her thighs so that she felt like a lamp gently shining under the pink 
shade of her dress. ‘I can’t see any more. . . .” she said in a solemn 
girlish voice and, bending down, she prepared to jump off the chair, 
holding down her skirt over her knees with both hands. 
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‘No, it’s a State forest,’ declared one of the men severely. ‘That's 
why it’s so badly kept up. They don’t do enough clearing. . . 

‘Personally, I shall just give up going there; the briars take up 
half the paths.’ 

“Are you coming, Charles, I’m dying of hunger,’ cried the dark 
young woman, also in a sing-song, as she reached the porch. 

The men made their way towards her, still chatting. They stopped 
once more in front of a big car that belonged to one of them, and 
pensively examined its tyres. 

‘I thought you'd seen this one of mine before. . . .’ 

The young woman in the pink dress was tucking her chin into her 
neck to look at her necklace, at which her companion, standing 
before her, was pointing with her little finger, commenting on its 
originality no doubt, or its brilliance: ‘Just like your eyes.’ The men 
walked heavily up the porch steps, three solid figures abreast. They 
were about to sweep along in their calm impetus the two young 
women who, close together, were looking down and talking to the 
green necklace. No, they had stopped. Three other people had just 
come out of the hall, two more young women, sun-tanned and proud. 
The third, a man, laid his arm round the shoulders of one of the first 
group: ‘Well, Charlie? . . .. They were talking about the fire again. 
They were looking back at the garden in the middle of which Rose 
was left standing alone, in the broad sunlight. They had not seen 
her. They would never see her. 

Rose began to realize, with some disquiet, how much is lost during 
the passage into reality from dream. Her vision, which as she now 
discovered had been akin to premonition, had set the fire blazing by 
night. All the windows of the hotel had opened at once, with people 
in every room. The allotting of honours, privileges, secret partner- 
ships to some, and to her, out on the left, of bitter solitude, bondage 
and betrayal, had all taken place on one plane. In that facade ablaze 
with reflected flames Rose had merely been ‘the one who does not 
get saved’; the others were talking to the firemen, whose ears were 
deaf to her. Everything is simple, when it’s liable to kill you. 

But now the event, escaping from the truth of dream, was passing 
into fact. Pine trees were burning. The smoke from the forest fire 
rose at first straight up into the sky in a column that bent slightly 
towards the sea and then spread out against an invisible ceiling, 
some air current, some harder vein running through the azure, some 
transparent obstacle against which the whole forest fire, its smoke, 
its glow opened out into an enduring cloud. Reality had established 
its distances. Here they were repeated, though on a diminished scale. 
Rose was in the middle of the garden, the others stood near the top 
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of the porch steps, and the fire was going on in the far distance, out 
on the right. Thus through all our conflicts there is a free flow of air; 
misfortune is constantly being dispersed, despair itself is an elusive 
treasure; the echo of a vaster air intrudes unceasingly into our sobs, 
and life itself continues to breathe through our grief; except for 
death, nothing is given us in a state of purity. 

Rose stood motionless, under the bright sunlight, in the middle of 
the garden. The people on the steps (had they stopped talking? their 
voices could no longer be heard) were identical with those who are 
summoned betimes to be present at some court murder or some 
ceremony of lawgiving at which solemn vows will be taken in 
silence, with raised hands: who stand leaning against a pillar or in 
some window recess, ready to emerge from their seeming aloofness 
and neutrality at an appointed signal; they wait there as though be- 
witched, their feet motionless as though nailed to the tiled floor that 
spreads out in a pattern of great black and white diamonds. It all 
seems so natural; one cannot utter a cry yet! 

‘Can’t you find your table, Mademoiselle?’ 

The dining-room which Rose had now entered was a huge room 
panelled with dark wood. Blinds protected it from the sun. Coming 
in out of the broad daylight, Rose found herself blinded in this half- 
darkness through which waiters in white jackets were scurrying. 
One of them led her to her table, and she sat down. Another, holding 
a plate, bent over her. His brow was beaded with plebeian sweat. 
One of his fellows was leaning against a sideboard, his hands behind 
his back, in a ritual attitude to which his half-smile, deliberately 
directed over the heads of the guests in an effort to appear enig- 
matic, gave an air of stealthy expectation. He seemed to encourage, 
with his smile, the cruel comings and goings of his mates who, with 
dizzy speed, flashed through the dining-room in their white liveries, 
stained between the shoulders with a patch of sweat like the print 
of a wet hand. 

Muffled, brief words escaped them and they flew towards you 
even faster, their eyes slightly averted from the steaming dishes 
they held out to you. A conspiratorial hubbub rose from the whole 
room. Rose could eat nothing; she kept sending the dishes away, one 
after the other. 

She had never felt so wretched. Seas were in league against her. 
There was one, beyond the blinds—she could guess at it— that went 
on breaking in tepid surf, tirelessly unfolding its waves over the sand 
as though reiterating endless proofs—although you were utterly 
convinced already—of the truth of salt, water and space; and the 
other, the expanse of other people, speaking with a voice like the 
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sea’s, self-contained, with the profound and total coherence of 
water, a dark smooth force, rearing its crested waves and scattering 
its foam. . . . Black pebbles? But we've got black pebbles! Strange 
weeds, queer fish? We’ve got them too! A broken shell, no, not as 
simple as that, a shell with a bevelled edge, a scaly shell with a 
mother-of-pearl bloom, they’d got one like it too. . . . ‘They’ve not 
got me! I don’t belong to their world, to their camp, to their class, to 


_ their party.’ Rose was nearly weeping. ‘I don’t belong to their 


bourgeoisie!’ 

‘Would you allow me to open this window a tiny bit?’ asked a 
man sitting at the next table. He had got up. Rose was sitting next 
to the window; she raised her hand towards the bolt. The man hur- 
riedly forestalled her: ‘Oh, please, allow me, don’t put yourself out.’ 
Delicately he pushed it open. ‘Not too much air for you?’ 

Rose shook her head. 

‘The fact is,’ said the man, sitting down again in front of his com- 
panion, a woman with bare shoulders who kept running the back 
of her hand under her fringe of blonde hair, ‘it’s stifling outside too. 
It must be the forest fire warming us up,’ he added with a laugh. 

‘Nothing to joke about, my dear chap,’ cried another guest sit- 
ung behind Rose. ‘It appears to be quite a serious matter. All the fire 
brigades of the region have been sent for. The local one must be on 
its way already....’ 

‘It won't get beyond Le Fiquet; they say the fire has reached the 
road already.’ 

‘But there’s a way along the coast, it’s still free,’ said Rose. ‘That's 
the way I came back a short while ago.’ 

‘Good Lord, were you in the forest when the fire began?’ said a 
young woman in a white dress looking at Rose with a sort of 
disgust. ‘You might have been surrounded by the flames!’ 

‘No, the fire started just as I was leaving the forest,’ Rose 
answered. 

At that moment, some words spoken at the next table reached 
their ears. ‘No, you can’t deny the existence of a certain popular 
vandalism. I’d be prepared to swear that this fire is the result of a 
criminal attempt, or the culpable negligence of campers or ramblers. 
... Oh, I know—’ and the man raised his white hand in the gloom 
‘when it’s a question of responsibility. . . .’ 

‘And we were hoping to play golf later in the afternoon,’ the 
young woman said. 

‘That’s certainly the best time of day,’ somebody said, ‘when the 
shadows begin to lengthen the course is extremely pleasant. Oh, 
you know, I don’t do more than five or six holes. I’m here for a 
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Rose had not yet been cast out from the ring of talk into which 
she had, by a sort of miracle, been admitted. The man who was talk- 
ing about golf was going to look at her and ask her: ‘Do you play 
too sometimes?’ She would answer, ‘No,’ but would hurriedly add: 
‘I shall have to take it up; everybody who plays tells me it’s a most 
enjoyable game. . . .. Thus she would make amends for her in- 
feriority, since maybe (and she averted her eyes from this insane 
hope, though she could not resist an inward smile) perhaps all was 
not hopeless, irremediable, between herself and them? 

The man looked at her but did not open his mouth. No doubt it 
was quite out of the question, for him, that Rose should play golf. 
Indeed, he was obviously wondering why on earth she was there, 
taking part in the conversation. 

Rose felt herself being violently ejected from the common 
ground; she experienced a kind of panic and tried to cling on for a 
second longer, just long enough to find out if it might not all be a mis- 
understanding, due to some involuntary movement, one of those 
absent-minded silences so easily mistaken for the symptoms of 
estrangement. She looked in vain towards her neighbours for some 
support; they had already forgotten her presence, they were drift- 
ing into forgetfulness as one drifts into sleep. She was being cut off 
from them, annihilated, cast into outer darkness; they would let her 
image die out within them, like a neglected lamp. 

‘You could quite well get to the golf-course by the coast road I 
was telling you about just now,’ Rose said to the young woman, with 
exaggerated fervour. 

But these words, she realized, would not succeed in reawakening 
the interest of her fellow guests, in bringing it back to herself, in 
fanning the dying flame which, when it was revived artificially (but 
would it ever revive?) would set them peering forward, shading 
their eyes with their hands, like sleepers suddenly awakened trying 
to adjust their eyes to the light, or else, like a sleepless man who, 
having first resigned himself to lying in the dark, ends by turning on 
the light and lies for a while in pensive immobility trying to recog- 
nize his own hands against the sheet, they would stare thoughtfully, 
for a long time, at the table-cloth and the flickering lights and 
shadows on it, and would not answer yet... . 

‘Yes,’ Rose went on with painful sprightliness, ‘you could quite 
well try my “escape route” in the opposite direction. . . .’ 

She had used this ambiguous expression deliberately, hoping 
thereby to arouse the suspicion of her neighbours, who seemed too 
much inclined to lose interest in her. She accompanied her words 
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with a smile which she endeavoured to make enigmatic when the 
nearest guests turned their eyes on her once more. 

‘But that would be unspeakably rash!’ replied the young woman 
in the white dress, her voice failing at the mere thought. ‘Suppose 
the smoke should blow in our faces or the grass catch fire up to the 
edge of the road! I’ve no desire play with fire, personally!’ 

A brief murmur of approval accompanied her final words. She had 
already turned her head towards her husband and, with an artificial 
liveliness intended to inform Rose that their conversation was at an 
end, began to question him eagerly about the letters that had come 
that morning. 

The other guests, at the neighbouring tables, went on eating in 
silence. Perhaps suspicion was already at work in their minds, per- 
haps they were merely trying to discourage Rose from speaking to 
them again. Seeing them so intent on their food, the head waiter 
came up to them and, with deferential gravity, questioned them in 
a low voice, anticipating their wishes, signing to a waiter to bring 
back a dish or fill a glass or push forward a mustard-pot on the table- 
cloth, furtive attentions proffered in silence which the guests 
accepted with a nod of the head, their mouths full, pensive and as 
though absorbed in contemplation of some elusive truth, submitting 
meekly to the solemn rites of these white-clad ministrants. 

During the intervals when his function consisted merely in being 
present and things were going smoothly at the tables, the head 
waiter occasionally looked at Rose. He had already guessed that she 
belonged to a different class from the other guests, and he had hardly 
waited for her to encourage him with a smile before insinuating into 
certain of his remarks, as he bent respectfully over her table, a note 
of deliberate gallantry with a hint of coarseness in it. The man was 
young and dark, and black hairs showed under his cuffs. Rose was 
aware, when she answered him, that he was staring at her teeth, and 
the irony of her replies concealed a certain uneasiness. 

From her table, she tried to renew the smiling complicity that had 
thus been formed between the head waiter and herself, but this time 
the man remained impassive. Had he overheard the ambiguous re- 
mark she had made a moment before? had he begun to form sus- 
picions? She was beginning to regret her imprudence; now she was 
not merely not admitted, she was excluded; the silence of banish- 
ment loomed over her already. 

Having finished her meal, she was reluctant to get up and leave the 
room. Too many glances loaded with curiosity or excessive con- 
tempt would be turned on her as she passed; and what whispers, 
what exclamations would break out as soon as she had crossed the 
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threshold! The thought brought sweat to her brow. And then sud- 
denly came the reassuring, almost exalting idea: perhaps the fire was 
out by now. 

She would go outside; she would be the first to make the discovery 
and she would tell nobody, for fear of compromising herself once 
more by spreading the news too eagerly. She would go and sit in the 
middle of the garden, in the spot from which the fire had been visible 
a short while ago, and would pretend to doze or dream or read, in- 
different to everything. The others would come out: ‘Look, it’s all 
over, there’s no more smoke to be seen.’ Rose would raise herself a 
little in her cane chair, turn her head, shade her eyes with her hand. 
‘Why, so it is,’ (she would not actually say these words, her attitude 
would speak for her) and quickly sink back into the armchair with 
bored languor. 

She walked swiftly out of the dining-room without thinking about 
the people who might be looking at her. The smoke from the forest 
fire had grown thicker, and, now that the wind had dropped, was 
rising straight up into the sky. Rose passed her hand over her brow: 
‘This is ridiculous. It’s no responsibility of mine.’ Ridiculous, too, to 
have advised the golfers to take the coast path. The fire appeared to 
have spread in a seaward direction and no doubt was making this 
path largely impassable. ‘They won’t fail to realize that,’ Rose 
thought. ‘They'll hold it against me.’ 

She was crossing the hall to go back to her room when the other 
guests came out of the dining-room. Not one of them looked at Rose. 
Then she realized with peculiar force what a boon their indifference 
was at this juncture; once back in her room, however, her apprehen- 
sions revived. 


She worked at her translation till the evening. It was the chapter 
in which Barbara Strauss reproaches Baldwell with having allowed 
her, during their journey to Shrewsbury, to ‘empty out her heart’. 
‘There comes a moment, in the course of confession,’ she says, ‘when, 
responding at last to the urgent, relentless challenge of speech, 
another person inside one suddenly takes over.’ They decide to go 
back to Shrewsbury, when Baldwell’s mother, who was supposed to 
be still in Italy, turns up. 

Until that moment Rose had not left her work table. Barbara 
Strauss’s final words, which she had just set down, startled her from 
her concentration and, soon, from her immobility. ‘There is always 
a long interval, in life, between the moment when one is wounded 
and the moment when one bleeds. We live unaware of this, unable to 
interpret that cruel unfamiliar shortness of breath which is more or 
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less concealed under the apparently tranquil continuity of our ges- 
tures, those blank moments when the bloodstream seems suspended, 
ceive one staggers dizzily on the point of passing through that door 
which ...’ 

Rose went up to the window, which she had closed so as to keep 
out the sound of the fire and the sound of other people. She drew 
back the curtain. The big tree, in the heart of which darkness was 
already nesting, was waving its downy leaves. Beyond, the sea lay 
desolate. ‘The moment when one is wounded. . . . See that pair of 
lovers; their hands are full of knives.’ She leaned her head against the 
window pane: ‘How lonely I am now.’ It was nearly dinner time. 
What had happened about the forest fire? 

It was going to be part of the night henceforward, with its tall 
flames and its flickering red glow. Rose felt as though she were going 
to have to appear in public in a low-cut dress on a vast nocturnal 
stage. With the coming of night the fire—and Rose, under suspicion 
of complicity—had become ‘part of the show’. But whatever that 
might involve, it was time for her to get ready, and she went into the 
bathroom. She tried to turn on the light; nothing happened. She 
pressed the bedroom switch with no better result, and opened the 
door on to the passage; it was in complete darkness. She recognized 
the silhouette and the white apron of a chambermaid on the landing, 
and called out to her. 

‘There’s no current,’ replied the girl, leaning over the banister to 
look out for help from below, ‘it’s on account of the fire. . . .’ 

Rose went back to her room and opened the window. She leaned 
out to look in the direction of the forest. The sky had turned a deeper 
blue, with a trail of misty thundercloud hanging there. Several 
people were talking on the steps outside; Rose could not follow what 
they were saying. She left her room again and went downstairs in the 
dark, clinging to the stair rail. 

The reception office was lit by a candle stuck in the neck of a 
mineral-water bottle. The manager, a fat baldish man in a summer 
suit, was losing his head, clamouring for his staff, hunting for keys 
and papers in a blind man’s frenzy. A few guests had come up to re- 
assure their eyes at the light of the single candle. 

‘I ask you, gentlemen,’ the manager kept saying, ‘what's the sense 
of putting the main transformer in the middle of the forest?’ 

‘Is it the transformer?’ asked Rose who, forgetting the suspicion 
that her remarks during lunch might have aroused, was once more 
conscious of a wish to mingle cordially with other people. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle,’ replied the manager, ‘and I’ve only got this 
one wretched candle at my disposal. So I'll have to ask you to be 
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patient for a little. If only I dared leave the place! and not one of my 
staff can drive! Oh yes, there’s the head waiter—but where is he? 
how can I find him? We ought to go and buy up a few dozen candles 
while they’ve still got them in the shops. .. .’ 

‘Well, I’ll go,’ Rose said. ‘My car’s just outside the door. How many 
do you need?’ 

She had spoken before anyone else and loud enough to be heard 
from the hall where the guests were now thronging, uneasy at the 
darkness and very hungry. 

‘I hardly like to accept, Mademoiselle,’ the manager was saying. 
‘Of course it would be in everybody’s interest. Really I’m quite em- 
barrassed . . . I think that with five dozen...’ 

‘Matches too, we'll need some matches,’ a delicate, quivering 
feminine voice spoke somewhere in the depths of the darkness. 

A murmur of satisfaction quickly rippled into the furthest corners 
of the hall where, resigned to gloom and stupefied with waiting, 
several people had sunk into leather armchairs; the red tips of their 
cigarettes were glowing silently, as if in battle. 

‘Five dozen,’ Rose repeated in a loud voice. ‘Look here, as I read a 
great deal at night I’ll bring six dozen. .. .’ 

People began to laugh; they made way for her as she went towards 
the door. Somebody pulled a child by the arm and it began to cry. 

The town was three-and-a-half miles away from the hotel. Rose 
drove very fast along the winding road, between tamarisk hedges. 
She hurried to the grocery where she knew she would find candles. 
Visitors were queueing up there. Rose took the last three dozen. 
People behind her protested; the shopwoman, with a deeply apolo- 
getic air, offered them storm lanterns, while Rose, deaf to their com- 
plaints, walked out of the shop. 

She was sitting at the wheel again and preparing to drive off at top 
speed when she thought better of it. This time revenge was in her 
hands. All the guests in the hotel were looking forward to her return 
with eager confidence, even perhaps with a certain affectionate emo- 
tion. They were all intently awaiting the result of this unselfish act, 
the news of which had flown round in the dark. Rose’s name would 
have been circulated or, which was even more likely to ensure her 
fame, like those photographs in the papers that bring much greater 
glory than the useless repetitions of the reporters’ stories, the de- 
scription of her person, of the way she usually dressed, of the posi- 
tion of her table in the dining-room. 

It would have been a real blunder to put a premature stop, by a 
too hasty return, to all that buzz of talk which, like water flooding 
into a lock, was suddenly drowning Rose’s loneliness and raising her 
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to the common level. She must leave other people time, amidst that 
darkness which made it easier to yield to the natural and simple im- 
pulses of the heart, to accomplish their act of silent contrition and 
the process of rehabilitation which consisted in describing Rose, the 
colour of her hair, her dress, and in giving their sanction (she dared 
not yet say giving their blessing) to her existence. 

She lit a cigarette, amused herself for a few minutes watching the 
bewildered holiday-makers running about on the little square, meet- 
ing. handing one another a few candles, parting again, some hurrying 
towards their dwellings which seemed swallowed up in the depths 
of night, the others trying to intercept some man who was scurrying 
past carrying a long candle, as though he had robbed a vestry, to ask 
him where they could still be got. Then she started her engine again 
and drove gently along to about a hundred yards from the hotel. 

Then she had to brake as sharply as if some obstacle had sprang up 
in front of her: the hotel windows had just lit up. All around, the 
lights were on again in the villas, even that naked bulb hanging out 
of doors over a porch, under the flat enamelled corolla of its shade, 
into which were dipping tiny white, transparent moths to which 
only their flight gave substance. 

Rose stayed there, at the wheel of her stationary car, appalled. 
rom where she was (she had turned out the sidelights and head- 
lights so as not to betray her presence) she could see, against the illu- 
minated background of the great bay windows of the hotel lounge, 
guests who had come to life again and were moving about with 
joyous animation in the light of lamps and chandeliers, a light clearer 
and brighter than ever, as dazzling as the light that greets one’s 
awakening. The wind blew a snatch of music to her ear. She felt her- 
self forgotten, mocked by the mirth of which she could see the signs 
on the other side of the dark garden. 

No, she could not possibly go back into the hall with her bundles 
of candles clasped to her bosom, she could not appear in front of all 
those assembled people with this ridiculous booty, this devaluated 
merchandise, which the manager would take from her and pay her 
for with the ironic consolation: ‘After all, they may come in useful 
sometime... .’ 

She could not possibly endure the smiles that would greet her as 
she crossed the hall, the comments of ‘Hard luck!’ that would empha- 
size her failure as if, far from accomplishing an altruistic deed, she 
had been taking part in some competition in which nobody else had 
ever been interested. Nor could she endure hearing someone say: ‘A 
bit late!’ with a shade of reproach — after all, they had waited for her 
in the darkness! Why hadn’t she left the job of going to buy candles 
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to one of the hotel staff? such people knew their job, though you 
might feel it your vocation. ... 

The high garden wall of some villa ran alongside the road just 
where Rose had drawn up. She got out of her car, holding her packets 
of candles, then changed her mind and laid a couple of candles on 
the seat: the light might fail again, one of these days. She crossed the 
road and threw the packets of candles, one after the other, over the 
garden wall. 

Now she could go back to the hotel nonchalantly, empty-handed. 
She would look at the assembled guests and allow them to guess that 
she was thinking of something else, she would give them the impres- 
sion that she had been the first to forget the incident, the sudden 
darkness and her mission. If the manager asked her any questions 
(but was it certain that he would ask any?) she would emerge from 
her dream, with raised eyebrows. ‘Candles? Oh yes, of course; there 
weren’t any left... .’ She would utter these words in such an off-hand, 
indifferent manner that nobody would know if she had been in vain 
to try and get candles or if, taking shrewd advantage of the return of 
the light, she had spent her time in a bar or, better still, at some mys- 
terious rendezvous. 

She carefully parked her car in the hotel garage, tidied her hair 
with the help of the mirror and then went into the garden. She was 
going up the steps to the porch when the lights flickered and went 
out. Cries of disappointment filled the hall. 

‘That light was too bright to last, it was abnormally bright,’ a 
woman kept repeating with despair in her voice. 

‘We must have overloaded another circuit. I guessed that would 
happen,’ a man said, close to Rose. He brushed against her: ‘And now 
I can’t think where I put my glass of Scotch... .’ 

Rose stood motionless. Why had she been in such a hurry to get 
rid of the candles? Couldn’t she have left them in the car and given 
them back to the shopkeeper next morning? She was always yielding 
to these movements of panic, these exorcizing gestures intended to 
keep illusion free from the contamination of truth... . 

‘No sign of her,’ said a man not far from Rose. 

He heaved a sigh right up against her, almost into her hair. She 
heard the click of a lighter being opened and she moved off towards 
the far end of the hall, where the hotel’s single candle was burning 
itself out, its flame dancing on anxious faces, hollowed out by 
shadows. She would have to see it out. She drew near to the light. 
The manager recognized her. 

‘At last!’ he cried, leaping out of his chair. ‘Have you got them?’ 

‘I couldn’t get any,’ answered Rose. 
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‘How’s that, Mademoiselle?’ the manager cried. ‘But you went off 
at once! I’ve just rung up the Select, they set off after us, their car 
wouldn’t start, and they’ve got some! They’ve got some,’ he repeated, 
accenting the last words with bitterness. 

‘I don’t know what to say,’ stammered Rose, while muttered pro- 
tests rose around her. 

The manager chose not to answer her; he ran his fingers under his 
collar with a grimace of annoyance, casting his eyes round him. 

‘Tll go myself. I know everybody in the town. It would be the 
limit if...’ 

He darted off in the darkness, sweeping aside, with both arms, the 
shadowy figures in his path. 

“When one’s as incompetent as that, one stays put and doesn’t 
offer to help,’ said a man not far from Rose in a very loud voice. 

Some women nearby endorsed his remark. 

‘Oh, so it was that woman,’ one of them remarked. ‘I thought she 
was one of the staff.’ 

Rose groped her way towards the stair: she was beating a retreat. 

She still fostered a last remnant of hope, as she climbed the stairs 
in the darkness, accompanied by the sound of that menacing mur- 
mur, reverberating in the hollow well of the stair: the manager had 
friends in town, he would bring back candles or lamps, or else the 
electric current would be restored. The incident, and Rose’s failure, 
would soon be forgotten. Then, suddenly, she felt ashamed of her 
weakness. She discovered a fierce delight in wishing that nothing 
might come to weaken the hostility that the other guests now felt 
towards her. She had tried hard enough to overcome their indif- 
ference! nothing had worked; at the first door she had pushed open, 
at the first step she’d taken she had met the black blast of hatred. 
Love of others was like a treacherous house whose welcome con- 
cealed endless snares. . . . On the landing, the beam from a pocket 
torch shone into her face: 

‘You'll lose your way, Mademoiselle, or at any rate you'll go into 
the wrong room... .’ 

She recognized the sneering voice of the head waiter. He seemed 
reluctant to lower his torch. 

‘You’re dazzling me,’ murmured Rose. ‘Please show me the way 
to my room instead.’ 

‘Why d’you want to go and shut yourself up all alone in the dark?’ 
he said brusquely, switching off his torch. Then he bent over the 
banisters and swiftly switched it on again, flashing a beam of light 
down to the ground floor: ‘Look at that swarm of them. ...’ 

Below, tragic faces, upturned, were for a brief second exposed to 
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‘Don’t they look like damned souls?’ 

‘What’s this, what’s this?’ a man called out angrily from the bot- 
tom of the stair well. 

The head waiter had put out his light and was leaning against the 
wall. Rose took one step in the direction of her room. 

‘Cigarette?’ the man asked, striking a light from his lighter so that 
she could see the packet he was holding out to her. 

She took a cigarette and lit it at the flame. Her hand was shaking a 
little. 

‘I saw you stop your car at the edge of the road just now. I was 
up in my room. Why did you switch off the headlights, it was very 
risky for yourself and others.’ the head waiter said in his ironic voice. 

‘That’s my private little mystery,’ Rose answered. “You're too in- 
quisitive.’ 

She blushed in the darkness. Those words, ‘my private little mys- 
tery’, seemed to imply some erotic ambiguity, suggesting the coquet- 
tish prelude to a sexual encounter in which secrecy enhances temp- 
tation. 

‘You needn’t be afraid,’ the man said, suddenly lowering his voice. 
‘I shan’t say a word to anyone. It'll be between us two; it'll be our 
secrets 2 . 

He had taken a step towards her. His hand slid up her arm. She 
felt herself growing dizzy in her immobility; she suddenly jerked 
backwards in the darkness. ‘No,’ she murmured, ‘no... .’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the head waiter, reverting immediately to his 
most professional voice. ‘I'll give you a light.’ 

He directed the beam from his torch on to the steps as Rose began 
to walk down them, shifting it to follow her downwards towards the 
ground floor. With exaggerated considerateness, he kept calling out 
to her in loud tones: ‘Can you see, Mademoiselle? Keep closer to the 
rail! Careful of the edge of the carpet, careful of the landing now’ 
From time to time he pointed the beam of light not on to the stairs 
but on to Rose’s face, making it dance over her bosom and arms, 
lavishing noisy advice on her the while. In the utter darkness of the 
hotel, Rose’s downward journey over the heads of the assembled 
guests, waiting there helplessly for light, assumed a solemn, public 
character, while the head waiter, up above, redoubled his attentions: 
‘Gently, gently, Mademoiselle, we're nearly there. . . .’ 

‘Oh, leave me alone,’ cried Rose, ‘I’m not a helpless cripple!’ 

He was making a laughing-stock of her. The guests understood this 
after a few seconds and began to laugh very loud; somebody shouted: 
‘Here comes our little ray of sunshine!’ Out of sheer boredom, the 
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men must have drunk a good deal already; the barman had brought 
his bottles and glasses on to the counter of the reception desk. Loud 
mutterings, ironic and hostile, greeted Rose as she reached the 
ground floor. 

She ran to the garage to fetch the two candles that she had left in 
her car. For the space of one second she felt strongly impelled to 
escape, but she could not abandon her luggage nor leave without 
paying what she owed, and besides, where could she take refuge in 
this abysmal darkness? And after all what did she care for the hos- 
tility of other people? She would try to forget this sequence of absurd 
happenings. In a few hours daylight, and with it freedom, would be 
restored to the world. She felt an urgent need to work at her transla- 
tion, to get back to Barbara at the point where she, too, was contem- 
plating suicide, without despair and without anger, purely from 
politeness towards herself, so as not to inflict too much. ... 

She hid the two candles in her handbag. She made her way into 
the hall, haunted with impatient shadows, with voices grown 
shriller, and glided towards the stairs. When she reached the land- 
ing where, a short while before, the head waiter had been standing, 
terror gripped her heart. Was he waiting for her? She thought she 
heard him breathing in the darkness and she struck a match. She was 
close to her own room. She locked the door behind her and groped 
her way to the window to close the shutters and draw the curtains. 
A car drove into the hotel garden; it was the manager coming back. 
Some guests hurried towards him; she heard the door of the car being 
slammed. 

‘Two candles,’ said the manager wearily, ‘not a single one more, 
gentlemen. You see me at my wits’ end. As for the current, we shan’t 
get it back till tomorrow... .’ 

After drawing the curtains, Rose lighted the two candles, which 
she stuck in a little pool of wax on the marble of her bedside table. 

If Barbara thinks of killing herself when the interference of Bald- 
well’s mother wrecks their plan of going back to Shrewsbury, it is 
not merely because the events of the last three days have committed 
her to a course of action which is a dead-end. These events have, in 
actual fact, provided a sort of relief. Always the same time-lag in 
life, between the moment when one’s wounded. . . . 

‘Oh, just look, there’s a light under the door,’ said a loud voice in 
the passage. 

‘Good Lord,’ exclaimed another man, ‘it’s unbelievable!’ 

‘She’s taken everybody in. She’s taken us in. She’s made fools of 
us! But whatever did she hope to gain from it?’ said a woman’s plain- 
tive voice. 
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‘She'll hear us,’ somebody whispered. 

‘So what?’ 

However many of them were there? Rose lit a cigarette at the 
flame of one of the candles, settled her back against the pillow and 
took up her pen again: ‘Michael, pourquoi m’avoir laissé parler? Bar- 
bara plonge son visage dans ses mains, pétrit ce masque de douleur 
qui est, depuis si longtemps déja, son visage fidéle. . . .’ 

Reading the sentence over, she found it weak. She would have to 
tackle it again. 

‘! think it’s disgusting! quite unpardonable!’ cried the man who, a 
short while before, had been the first to speak. 

‘Please, Louis, keep calm!’ a woman said. ‘It’s not worth your get- 
ting angry with such a person. .. .’ 

‘I'd like to ask her a few explanations,’ another man hissed. 

‘What’s happening?’ other voices, further off, called out. 

Some more guests who had come on to the landing went up to 
Rose’s room. The passage was soon filled with hostile mutterings. 

‘I've a strong desire to knock at that door! I can’t think why I 
shouldn't,’ said one man. 

‘No, no,’ some women cried. 

Overcome by panic, Rose leapt from her bed. Now they were 
going to break in her door, insult her, maybe strike her. She took 
refuge by the door. In the garden, other guests were talking. 

‘Look, the curtain’s moved a little; you can see, the room’s full of 
light!’ somebody shouted. 

A shower of smail pebbles hit the shutters. 

‘Robert, I forbid you!’ a woman cried. ‘Drop that stone’ 

Catcalls sounded, as at the theatre. ‘I must put out the light,’ Rose 
said to herself. Her legs were shaking. ‘I must put it out,’ she repeated 
to herself without stirring. Those voices in the passage, where anger 
was swelling, those voices and catcalls in the garden. She was 
hemmed in. . . . She pressed the palms of her hands against her ears 
and went to blow out the candles. All around her, close to her, ex- 
clamations rang out. 

Rose did not hear them. Standing in the middle of her room, now 
quite dark, she went on holding her head in her hands. Sobs shook 
her breast. “They'll always be against me, always! I shall always be 
alone! Oh, why did I leave you at Viareggio last year? Oh, why aren’t 
you beside me?’ 

She had suddenly discovered her love, and running through it, that 
thin cruel line, that narrow, deep wound which, a whole year after- 


wards had begun to sting afresh, revived by the salt sea air, amidst 
the howling of the wind. ... 
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I 


What shall I say to Walt Whitman tonight? 

Reading him here in the springtime of bursting green, 

Foreign from him, held by the same air he breathed of the world, 
Looking at night to the same stars, white and radiant, 

Obsessed with a kindred obsession, at a dark depth, 

Inheritor of his America maybe at its great height, 


] praise him not in a loose form, not in outpouring, 
Not in a positive acclamation of frenetic belief, 
Not in the simplicity of a brotherhood, such peace, 
And not in the dawn of an original compulsion, 

But speak to him in the universe of birth and death. 


By a spring meadow I lay down by a river 

And felt the wind play on my cheek. By the sunlight 
On the water I felt the strangeness of the world. 
Prone in the meadow by the side of the fast brook 

I saw the trout shooting his shadow under the willow. 


] sank into the mystical nature of memory 

And became my beginning. I was one with strong nature, 
At the heart of the world, with no need to penetrate her. 
In the sheerness and the elegance of this feeling 

I destroyed time and dwelled in eternal pleasure. 
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The vastness of the aim of human nature 

Yielded to ease and immediacy of comprehension, 
Such is the rarity of the mastery of existence 

In the ethereal realm of pure intuition, 

Within the subtlety of perfected spiritual balance. 


II 


What shall I say to Walt Whitman tonight? 

Nothing that is not myself. Nothing for himself, 
Who spoke the golden chords of a rough soul 

Deep below the meeting of the mind 

With reality; his words were a mask of the true soul. 


I grew up among animal pleasures, hot in sense. 
And fought off the lofty reaches of the intellect 
As one knowing the soft touches of the night, 
Running on the spring freshets in delight, 

Joyful and serene, not to be overcome or quelled. 


Then dramatic evil like a blight overcame me, 

The dream-like character of eternal knowledge 

Was brought in earthly bondage; knowledge of death, 
Our old enemy, appeared with his powerful will 

And laid waste the garden of my green seeming. 


The years began to whirl in a worldly ecstasy 
Fulfilling some dark purpose confronting the heart 
Of things, and I was loosened to flesh and mind, 
Torn asunder from essential unity 

And would wander the world in fateful duality. 


This was the knowledge of good and evil, 

This was the certainty of actual death, 

The powerful hold of an ancient, fallen state, 
The battering ram of time on the bones and eyes, 
The new reality of the unredeemed mankind. 
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What shall I say to Walt Whitman tonight? 

I look not upon the world of facts and figures 

But in the heart of man. Ineradicable evil 

Sits enthroned there, jealously guarding the place, 
Only held at arm’s length by a comic attitude. 


Laughter at the sun and the moon, at the tides, 
Laughter at the comedy of the eternal struggle, 
And at the institutions and society of mankind 
Laughter, I celebrate this tonic attitude, 

And go as far as that for the sake of intellect. 


And run on bitterness and corrosive pessimism 
Standing under the glaring eye of antique satire 
And range the fields of powerful condemnation 
As one who allows himself such pleasures, 

A beast engaged, knowing the gates of escape. 


New bombs, new wars, new hatreds, new insecurities! 
Man has become the victim of delusions 

Thrashing his brains in energies of misaction, 

Lost in tribal sin, ready to destroy himself, 
Defenceless against all natures of monstrosity. 


What shall I say to Walt Whitman tonight? 
Give us a share of your love, your simplicity, 
The large scope, the strong health of the soul, 
Love be our guide, and love be our redemption, 
Love make miracle, animate us now. 


IV 


Love come upon us when the willow bends, 
Love come upon us at the child’s upturned face, 
Love recapture us in the market-place, 

In churches, slums, on mountains, in the fog, 
Love be with us in the hour of death. 
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Love be with us in the pang of birth, 

And throw out hatred, envy, pride, despair, 
Be joyful at the time of the tall daffodil, 

Be rampant as the legendary lion, 

Be meek and sweet, and sure, so love be here. 


Love that is swift creator and saviour 

Bless all the infants and the old men, 

Bless the middle kingdom of all the workers, 
Love come in the soft night, in the sensual day, 
Let our airs be soft flower-lofts of love. 


What would you say to me, Walt Whitman, today? 
Is there anything you can give me but your love, 
That total devotion to comprehension of the word? 
It is not the forms you evoked, these are changed, 

But the force you spoke with, the heart’s holy rapture, 


Your knowledge of the changeless in birth and death, 
The merit of man in his eternal suffering, 

Your love of the stars, of valour, and of doom 

That I would say to you, Walt Whitman, tonight, 
That you could say to me, Walt Whitman, today. 
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think my earliest memory is of a wood. When I was five I caught 
scarlet fever and spent six weeks in a fever hospital near East- 
bourne where part of the grounds was heavily wooded with 


_ ancient trees which had survived the destruction of the Sussex 


Weald. I felt a fear and fascination for the wood, which were made 
greater because the nurses would always sharply call us back if, in 
our games, we strayed too near it. If I had been able to get away 
from the nurse I would have somehow toddled into the green and 
mysterious gloom. Later, there was the beautiful and forbidden 
Shelley Wood near my school, named for the poet’s family, where 
on free summer afternoons I would sit and read, imagining that 
Shelley himself had done the same here. Marlpost Wood I remember 
for its muddy bridle paths and streams where in winter I would walk 
or sometimes go for runs. But it was on a hot summer Sunday here 
that, with a friend, I came into a clearing where a high stone tomb 
stood alone, surrounded by iron palings. It was the tomb of a man 
whose name we had never heard of: Wilfred Scawen Blunt. An in- 
scription said that when travelling in Arabia he took with him bar- 
rels of water from the nearby stream. 

In my feeling for these woods | was no naturalist; I did once take 
an Insel Verlag book on edible fungi into Marlpost Wood, but that 
was in the hope of identifying toadstools that could be cooked and 
eaten. I had no idea what trees I walked amongst or what birds sang 
in their branches; I was drawn to the woods by an attraction that 
even today I don’t entirely understand. I recently spent many weeks 
in the the forests of British Guiana—the ‘bush’ as the British, with 
fine understatement, call even the most impassable of their tropical 
forests. | had to become a ‘bush-whacker’, a walker along foot wide 
trails that make the mule-trails of the Mexican jungle—the only 
other jungle I knew—so open to blue sky and a benign sun, seem as 
luxurious as arterial roads. 
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My first bush-trip in Britain Guiana was through the forests of the 
‘forgotten province’, the North-West District which borders on 
Venezuela and what the maps call the Great Mouths of the Orinoco. 
Fifty years ago gold boomed here but now a few score prospectors 
scrape a poor living from the exhausted alluvial deposits. Deserted 
villages with names like Millionaire, Golden City or Determination, 
lie along the once-rich creeks that flow between the twin rivers, 
the Barima and the Barama. I had been told of a tribe of primitive 
Caribs living on the Barama and had made them my final objective. 
Most of the Amerindians who live in the area call themselves Caribs, 
or Karinye, and speak a dialect of Carib, but miscegenation with 
other Indian tribes, Negroes and Europeans has had its effect. The 
Barama Caribs, however, lived above the Towakaima Falls, a river 
barrier which had helped to keep them isolated and racially pure. 

After two days travelling up the Barima I came to the village of 
Arakaka and found two Indian guides who spoke a little English. 
They were uncle and nephew, Cyril and J. Marques, names given 
them by missionaries which they used for all dealings with white 
men. Like all other Indians I was ever to meet I could never get them 
to tell me their Indian names. We started early the next morning, 
our stores and baggage laced into an open basket, a wapishiri, which 
Cyril and J. carried on their backs, supported across their foreheads 
by a strap torn from the inner flesh of a soft tree. 

We plunged through high grass, crossed a creek and at once were 
in the forest, the trail wide but the trees meeting above to obscure 
the sky and sun. It was like a dark Sussex ride in autumn after heavy 
rain, except that few horses could have stood for long the tangled 
roots that lay beneath the mud and the endless sodden leaves that 
were about to disintegrate into muddy humus. It was cool, yet a few 
minutes’ exertion in air of such humidity had soaked my clothes in 
sweat. There were no insects and no flowers. For as far as I could 
see around me the columns of cedar, mora, crabwood and savan- 
nadalli, unadorned with branch or leaf, stretched themselves, 
straight and taut, upwards for two hundred feet where, like rockets, 
branch and leaf at last burgeoned in the air and sunlight, hosts to 
orchids and vines, where fritillaries and blue morphus butterflies 
fluttered, marabunta wasps raided the flowers, and smaller insects 
were attracted to the innocuous-looking petals of the pitcher plants, 
to be trapped and slowly devoured by sinister osmotic action; how- 
ler monkeys lay dormant till seized with the mood to howl, a sound 
that cannot be less terrifying than the roar of a pride of hungry lions; 
sloths moved on their day’s journey along a branch. But all this, for 
me below, was something only for the imagination, since the occa- 
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sional screech of a macaw or parrot or the beautiful, nervous cry of 
the pypya was the only indication of the life above. Occasionally | 
would raise my eyes from the trail for a moment in the hope of 
seeing these birds, but none ever seemed to come down within eye- 
sight of our dead, dark world below, where the only sign of life came 
from the myriads of green saplings which formed the vegetation be- 
tween the trees, existing in the hope that a parent tree would fall, 

_ sun and air would come to them and the fittest of them would begin 
its climb to the canopy above. Occasionally, in our subterranean 
world, there would be other signs of life; twice a red-mottled poison- 
ous snake, the acoyu, flashed across the glistening leaves as I clam- 
bered over a fallen tree, a favourite place for snakes to spend the 
drowsy daylight. Sometimes the Marques would point to a spot on 
the leaves that seemed no different from the rest, and tell me a herd 
of peccary, the bush-hog, had passed this way an hour before, or 
jaguar or tapir had been through during the night. At one point 
Cyril stopped suddenly and turning to me said, ‘Me shoot tiger, sir.’ 
My heart jumped and I looked round for the animal | imagined he 
had spotted, but it turned out that we had come to the spot where he 
bad shot a jaguar a few weeks before. It had killed his hunting dog 
and he had spent three days revenging the death. 

During that first day’s march we crossed thirty-two creeks. I came 
to curse each creek as we met it, but the cold, clear water of some of 
them made me occasionally grateful, made me realize, too, that 
water can be as variable as wine; creek-water, especially in the high- 
lands of the Guianas, can be vintage champagne to the Australian 
hock of London tap-water. 

Sometimes, where trees had fallen or an Indian had made a cas- 
sava clearing, we would come to an oasis of sunlight—or so I 
thought of them at first. In fact, it is in these patches of secondary 
growth that you must fight the jungle with a machete; thorned 
bushes cling to you, the merest touch of razor grass lacerates the 
skin, and thin lianas must be cut away. It is here that the flowers of 
the forest grow, mainly the unattractive somuto flower, whose 
petals are tightly rolled and violent red, reminding one by its shape 
that there is a suggestion of obscenity about tropical nature. 

It took us seven hours to walk the sixteen miles to our camping 
ground, ‘Pedro’s garden-place’, or mainab. Pedro was away, but Cyril 
and J. (as far as I could gather the initial stood for no proper name) 
settled in the open-sided hut as if it were their own, since so far as 
huts and boats are concerned there is a natural communism among 
the Indians. They slung my hammock and cooked me a meal before 
frying themselves a pancake of cassava flour. Cassava is to the 
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Indians of South America what maize is to those of Central America 
and Mexico. Some archaeologists suggest that it was the superior 
‘maize civilization’ of the Maya which produced their magnificent 
culture, and by the same argument it may be that the inferior ‘cas- 
sava culture’ prevented the Indians of the rain-forests from pro- 
ducing an advanced way of life. Cassava is a root whose juice is 
largely composed of a poison, hydrocyanic acid, which has to be ex- 
pressed out by grating the root into a long, quiver-like basket, a 
matap{, and squeezing the contents. Even the Indians themselves 
find cassava bread by itself dull and tasteless, and although they need 
to eat huge quantities of it they always first dip it into a bowl of 
spiced sauces. 

Our meal over we lay in our hammocks to enjoy the remaining 
daylight, and I began, I’m afraid, to torment the Marques with ques- 
tions. They, with their natural courtesy, answered all they could and 
found their reward in my pronunciation of the Carib words they 
taught me. I asked them about kenaima, which is both a general 
spirit of evil to the Indians, and an individual who, often for money, 
kills secretly in the night. I knew I should learn little about kenaima, 
for the Indian prefers to talk about anything but that. ‘Him just kill 
people,’ was all Cyril would say, ‘break he neck.’ I was on better 
ground making a Carib word-list which, surprisingly, showed no 
English influence at all. Without exception neologisms were of 
Spanish origin: dog was perro, hat was sumbederdu, shoes were 
sapatos, and orange was aranka. The word I liked best was their word 
for a gun—arakabusa, a word so archaic in Spanish itself as to sug- 
gest that this Spanish influence on Carib goes back to the days of the 
conquistadores. Inadvertently I stumbled on the etymology of 
manatee. I asked J. what the word for milk was and he told me it was 
pakamanatil. The manatee is a water animal which suckles its young 
from udders, and with another question I found that the Carib for 
breast is manati. Eccolo! 

Cyril told me he was a Christian. As a boy he had lived in the vil- 
lage of Siniaparu on the Barama and only a few traders had come to 
the village, who had christened a few of the boys John Thomas or 
King George and left. “When me small,’ Cyril said, ‘me go Arakaka 
and white man give I name Cyril and talk Christ.’ The missionary 
had told him and others about Christianity for three days before 
baptizing them and passing on up the river. ‘Me is Christian,’ he 
said, but when I asked him what he felt about his religion I received 
the simple and effective reply, ‘Nothing.’ ‘But you are a Christian,’ 


I insisted. ‘Oh yeees,’ he said with the long sighing sound which 
punctuates all Carib speech. 
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We never found the true Carib tribe I was looking for. The 


_ Indians we met told us that they were far up the river, topside of the 
_Towakaima Falls, and all the gunpowder and fish-hooks which we 


had with us wouldn’t induce them to take a woodskin boat round 
the falls and paddle me up-river. I had only brought food for a week 
and even if the Marques had been able to find a trail running paral- 
lel with the river we would have been forced to turn back after a 


couple of days. There is not a lot of game in the forest but it is pos- 


sible to live off the land if you have a full-time huntsman. It’s also 
possible to walk for weeks and not see a single animal. 


So we turned back at the Towakaima Falls. The rain had been 
heavy on the way out but it was a mere shower to the rain we now 
ran into. Coming, it had been a subterranean world, but now it was 
submarine, the air had turned to water. By noon of the second day, 
my clothes saturated and my heels blistered, I found that every 


‘movement up the slightest incline or over the fallen trees had be- 


come a deliberate action. I tried to replace lost energy by eating 
sugar and salt but they had little effect. It was interesting to find 
what reserves even a modest human engine has, and after a while 
I knew that the final point of exhaustion was far, far away. 

It was in a different neck of the wood that I did, two months later, 
reach the point where my tank was drained to the last fraction of a 
mile. With six Akawaio Indians I had walked for thirteen days 
across the wonderful Gran Sabafia of Venezuela in order to climb 
Mount Roraima, an account of whose great table-land summit in- 
spired Conan Doyle to write The Lost World. | felt that in this beauti- 
ful country I could walk for ever, but there came a moment when 
we descended the spur of a hill and turned round as we walked to 
watch the great cliffs of Roraima, red in the sun, descending below 
the spur till they vanished from view; I realized, sentimentally, that 
I had seen the last of a mountain I had come to know and love 
so well during the last days. Before us the savanna abruptly ended 
and the forest began with no preamble of low vegetation, the great 
trees meeting the sparse savanna grasses. There were five days to go 
before we should arrive at a navigable part of the river Ataro and 
continue by woodskin, and during those five days I came to hate the 
forest as I have never hated anything in my life. 

On the first day there was little unpleasant apart from razor grass 
and too many cassava clearings, but this was more than offset by the 
continual sound of the bell-bird, the most beautiful and haunting by 
far of all the forest sounds I have ever heard, a sound that suggests 
both pan-pipes and a delicately wrought silver gong. One of my 
Indians, who called it the Parandorai, could make a passable imita- 
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tion of it, calling ‘Dérdng’ followed by ‘Kong-kay’. He told me that 
on the first sound the bell-bird ventriloquises and the only way to 
find out where it is is to follow the second sound. We went in search 
of one whose notes were beautifully echoed by another about half 
a mile away, and after some time my guide pointed high in a tree at 
a pigeon-sized bird with pure white feathers. 

The bell-bird prefers the higher altitudes and on the second day, 
after we had descended an escarpment which took us to below 7,000 
feet, its song was not there to make the going easier. The trail now 
went up and down in a series of gradually diminishing sandstone 
hills, surfaced with a few feet of soil on which, inexplicably, the 
great forest had managed to grow. The trees, unable to secure them- 
selves by going deep had spread their wrist-thick roots in every 
possible direction, intertwining in the hope of giving each other 
strength and support and at the same time heaving the trunks above 
them high towards the sun and air. With many of the trees it would 
have been possible for me to craw] beneath the trunk itself between 
an archway of roots and buttresses. It was a fantastic sight; the forest 
seemed composed of immovable prehistoric monsters on raised 
legs, their necks thrusting so high that their heads were invisible. 
Not all were immovable; every few yards a tree had fallen across 
the trail and at least once a day we would hear the strange, animal 
sound of a trunk rubbing against another before it gracefully gave 
up the ghost and roared down to its death. 

It was this path of roots that made me hate the forest. I tripped 
and stumbled along it, never taking my eyes off its crazily corrugated 
surface. Had I been here for an afternoon stroll to enjoy the sounds 
and sights it would have been a different matter. As the days went 
by I realized that I was becoming both mentally and physically ex- 
hausted by these accursed roots. Each step I took became more and 
more decisive, complete almost in itself yet necessitating an endless 
repetition. Each day at three o’clock I knew that I could not make 
one more repetition. Wherever we were I would have my hammock 
slung between two trees and fall into it. 

I shall never forget the moment when Austin, my chief guide, came 
towards me along the trail to say that the Ataro river was ten 
minutes away —we had reached it some hours before we expected 
to. It didn’t matter that there was no woodskin there or that the 
water was low and the fallen trees therefore an obstruction. I think 
I would have happily swum down to the village at Ataro mouth. The 
bush-trail was finished and I never wished to set foot in the bush 
again. But now I wonder if those five days didn’t merely produce the 
hate that—so they say—confirms the love and is necessary to it. 
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.... cry in the hand the coal of bone.’ W. H. Auden 
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Heaven’s no legend, say the bells, 

Calling to the old men and the swallows, 
The youngsters circling round the cliffs; 

Only the soul endures, in this our prison. 
How chaste the girls rise from their ugly pews! 
Swiftly the couples genuflect and leave. 
Remember us, the candles whisper; 

But soon the fires go out. 

No double conscience plagues the simple day. 
The gulls leap in the burning sea 

Like children leaping into games. 

Death, the voluptuous sun, 

Casts no shadow, 

Hell changes with the tide: 

White for the flakes of day, 

Black for the seas of night. 

Along the shore the stones burn bright, 

Silent in purgatorial rows. 

The stars are centred here; 

The generations one by one return 

Shining alike, their separate paths the same, 
Deep in the formal gestures of a game 
Which lights the dark with endless eyes. 
Quivering like fish we rush through waves 
Set the salt air running 

Till it shakes the rock huts on the mountain; 
From hot sand to Forio heights tremble 

The ecstatic gusts we started with our laughter. 
Then sing themselves to sleep 
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By the volcanic chapel. 

While we cast shadows and dissolve, 
Our echoes turn to flesh. 

O we outwolf the wolves, being wolf and lamb 
And forest, all in the same dream. 
Dear love, here we prove love, 

How she goes from state to state, 

In and out of time like an unseen bird 
That has no soul, the universal dove 
Whose wings are voices 

And whose song is the sun. 


Colin Spencer: Dunraven Street 
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1880, for I was born in the West Cromwell Road on November 

25, 1880, and I have lived in London—except for seven years in 
Ceylon —ever since. Thus I am a Cockney born and bred, and to ask 
me to recall my first impressions of coming to London or any seg- 
ment of it is like asking a humble herring to recall his first impres- 
sions of coming to the sea. I have lived in Kensington, Putney, 
Bloomsbury, Fleet Street and Westminster, and they have left the 
smell of London (including Gower Street station on the Underground 
60 years ago) in my nostrils and its strange, austere, homelike spirit 
in my bones. I love it profoundly and, as with all real love that goes 
deep into the entrails, I hate it profoundly. 

One of the things which I have been asked to deal with in this 
article is my ‘first impressions of the London literary world’. My 
feelings towards that world are probably also ambivalent. It is some- 
times represented as composed of literary personages, major and 
minor, endlessly talking, eating, and drinking in pubs and Soho res- 
taurants, in rooms and flats and parties. Into that world, if it exists, 
] have not penetrated, and I can only remember two occasions upon 
which I felt that I was in the real London literary world, even though 
not of it. The first was when, latish in life, I was sometimes invited to 
the Sitwells, a dinner, say, with Osbert Sitwell or a party given by 
Edith Sitwell to meet Gertrude Stein. This was, of course, not in the 
least like the imaginary world of literary personages in Soho, but it 
was a literary world into which I went as an intruder feeling the in- 
feriority complex of the amateur minnow among the great, confi- 
dent, professional pike. To be led up to Gertrude Stein sitting on a 
kind of throne and to be given five minutes’ conversation with her 
was what an old Edinburgh Writer to the Signet used to call ‘an ex- 
perience’. When he took me as a boy to see Abbotsford and halted 
me outside to survey that fantastic monument of literary fame and 
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success, he said: ‘This is an experience which ye’ll do well to remem- 
ber —O Ay, an experience ye’ll do well to remember.’ Gertrude Stein, 
I felt, was the same kind of experience. 

My only other memory of entering the real London literary world 
recalls a more trivial and to me discreditable experience than a Sit- 
well party. Virginia and I accepted an invitation to dine with a well- 
known novelist whom we liked very much. We expected to dine 
with her alone or at most another guest, and late, dirty, and 
dishevelled we dashed from printing in the basement in a taxi to her 
flat—and found ourselves in a formal dinner of twelve or fourteen 
distinguished writers all in full evening dress. I suppose it was ner- 
vousness which made us fail the entrance examination to literary 
London. At any rate first, when one of those curious collective 
silences suddenly fell upon the company, Virginia’s extremely clear 
voice was heard to say: ‘The Holy Ghost?’ to which the distinguished 
Catholic writer sitting on her left replied with indignation: ‘I did 
not say Holy Ghost; I said the whole coast.’ Almost immediately 
after, thinking that the distinguished lady writer sitting on my left 
had dropped her white handkerchief on the floor, I leant down, 
picked it up, and handed it to her, to find, to my horror, that it was 
the hem of her white petticoat which had protruded below her skirt. 
As soon as we decently could, we slunk off home, feeling that we had 
both disgraced ourselves in literary London. 

Very different was my first meeting with a real literary personage. 
It was in a barber’s shop and I must have been about 15. When I was 
12 my father died and my mother, no longer affluent, moved with 
her nine children to a house in Putney. One day I was having my hair 
cut in a shop near Putney station and Putney Hill when the door 
opened and everyone in the shop, including the man cutting my 
hair, turned and looked at the person who had come in. A tiny little 
man in a black cape and a black sombrero-like hat, below which 
hung lank curls, stood in the doorway. I had a sharp feeling of the 
fear and pain in his pale blue eyes and pallid face. He stood silent in 
in the doorway and looked at us and all of us looked at him. He 
turned and went out, and, as he shut the door, the hairdresser, begin- 
ning again to snip at my hair, said: ‘That is Mr Swinburne, the writer: 
he lives at The Pines round the corner.’ Swinburne, of course, lived 
with Theodore Watts-Dunton, the author of Aylwin, at The Pines, 
at the foot of Putney Hill, and could be seen occasionally walking up 
to Wimbledon Common and stopping now and then to kiss a baby 
in a pram. Our doctor, who was a famous Rugger international half- 
back, was also Swinburne’s doctor; he told me that when he was 
summoned by Watts-Dunton to come and see the poet, Swinburne 
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could rarely be induced to say a word to him; he would sit very up- 
right in a rather high chair and continually play an inaudible tune 
with his two hands on the polished dining-room table. The only other 
literary personage whom I met in those days was Compton Macken- 
zie, but he had not yet written anything and I had no idea that he 
would; we were both at St Paul’s and I first met him in a football 
scrum on a cold wet November afternoon. We have often met since 
in much more pleasant and more literary surroundings. He once told 
me that I am included as one of the characters in one of his Four 
Winds of Love novels. 

In 1894 I managed to win a scholarship and entered St Paul’s 
School, where, under the highmastership of the savage and eccentric 
Mr Walker, the engines of education were applied violently and 
strangely to our tender minds. As classical scholars and potential 
winners of classical scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge, we were 
treated like Strasbourg geese, except that instead of being stuffed 
with food in order to fatten our livers, our minds were stuffed for 
eight or ten hours every day with the grammar, syntax, language and 
literature of ancient Greece and ancient Rome. No educational train- 
ing and regimentation of the human mind could be more drastic, 
more ruthless than that to which we were subjected at St Paul’s be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 19, and when I went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1899, I had an astonishingly thorough knowledge of 
the classical languages and literatures. And yet, though we spent so 
many hours every day in the study of some of the greatest literary 
masterpieces which have ever been produced, interest in or even 
recognition of literature as literature or of ‘the arts’ was certainly 
not in general encouraged. The mental atmosphere was eminently 
English, a kind of chastened and good-tempered barbarism, a con- 
temptuous Philistinism, based upon a profound, devout veneration 
of the art of playing cricket or football and distrust of everything 
connected with the mind and intellect. Up to the age of 16, though 
my mind was, I think, eager and active, I lived intellectually in a 
trance, dimly aware that the pleasure I got from books, literature, 
even work was vaguely discreditable and should be concealed from 
my companions and teachers. 

At the age of 16 I escaped from this land of the Philistines and its 
dim intellectual twilight with the help of one of the masters, A. M. 
Cooke, who was the brother of a distinguished journalist, E. T. 
Cooke, editor of the Daily News. Cooke was a civilized, cultured, 
kindly, disillusioned schoolmaster, and an admirable teacher of the 
more intelligent boys. When I got into his form, he liked my English 
essays and got into the habit of walking round the playground with 
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me during the ‘breaks’. He talked to me as to an equal, sometimes 
about life and people, but more often about books and writing. He 
encouraged me to believe that a passion for great literature, even an 
aspiration to write oneself, was not discreditable. Under his gentle 
stimulation I read voraciously English and French masterpieces, and 
one of the things which I am peculiarly grateful that he taught me 
was to combine with the highest standards of judgement the widest 
possible catholicity of appreciation and enjoyment. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he gave me as a personal parting gift when I went 
up to a higher form Bacon’s Essays bound in pale blue leather by 
Zaehnsdorf while approving my love of Borrow, and that he was 
eager that I should enjoy both Montaigne and Tristram Shandy. 

It was largely due to Cooke that I had a wide acquaintance with 
and intense enthusiasm for literature when I went up to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at the age of 18. Cooke himself had been practically 
the only outlet for my enthusiasm and for my eagerness to talk about 
books. It is true that in my last year I had the great honour of being 
invited to join a small debating society which met on Saturday after- 
noons in the houses of the members in rotation. It had been founded 
by G. K. Chesterton and his friends when they were at school, and 
Chesterton and E. C. Bentley, the author of Trent’s Last Case and in- 
ventor of the clerihew, often came to our meetings. Bentley was then 
at Oxford and President of the Union, and Chesterton on the Daily 
News rapidly making a name for himself by his brilliantly paradoxi- 
ca] articles. But he and our society were passionately interested, not 
in books, but politics. I cannot remember ever discussing literature, 
but we had a ‘mock parliament’ and my recollection is of Gilbert 
Chesterton, a tall and at that time comparatively slim young man, 
making inordinately long, rather boring, Liberal speeches on local 
government, public houses, foreign policy, etc, and, as he spoke, 
tearing up sheets of paper into tiny pieces which he scattered on the 
table in front of him. 

When I got to Trinity, I was astonished and delighted to find that 
among many of my contemporaries and seniors a love of literature 
and a desire to write books, intensive criticism and aesthetic specu- 
lations were accepted as natural and creditable for intelligent per- 
sons. Here for the first time I entered what might be called a literary 
world, a provincial literary world—even though it was Cambridge 
University —but which yet had connections with the great metro- 
politan literary world of London. In 1899, a literary constellation of 
some brilliance or promise of brilliance centred in Trinity and King’s. 
Among my seniors who were in residence as Fellows or frequently 
came up and stayed in Cambridge and whom I got to know well were 
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George and Bob Trevelyan, G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell and Des- 
mond MacCarthy of Trinity and Goldie Lowes Dickinson and E. M. 
Forster of King’s. Lytton Strachey and Thoby Stephen came up to 
Trinity in the same year as | did and through them | got a glimpse 
of an old Victorian London literary world which was just on the 
point of extinction. Thoby was the son of Leslie Stephen, the author 
of An Agnostic’s Apology, English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,and Hours ina Library, editor of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy and of the Cornhill. | met Leslie Stephen when he came and 
stayed with Thoby in Cambridge and again once or twice in London 
at his house in Hyde Park Gate. To a nervous young man he was, 
when one first met him, a terrifying old man, for he was stone deaf 
and you had to talk to him down an ear trumpet and his bearded 
face looked as if it had been engraved for three score years and ten 
with all the sorrows of the world; and when not talking he occasion- 
ally groaned. In fact he was gentle and kind and went out of his way 
to put us at our ease and interest us. His talk enabled one to catch 
a last glimpse of that incredibly ancient London literary world of 
ladies and gentlemen which went right back to Thackeray and 
Dickens, to Mr and Mrs Carlyle, to Mill and Huxley. It was the world 
of the Quarterly and Fortnightly and Cornhill. It died with Leslie 
Stephen and John Morley, but later I met two relics or ghosts which 
survived from it into our dishevelled age, Thomas Hardy and Ed- 
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Lytton was the son of Sir Richard Strachey, an extraordinarily 
eminent, intelligent, cultured, amusing Anglo-Indian soldier and ad- 
ministrator. When | knew him, he sat all day long, winter and sum- 
mer, in a large chair in front of a large fire reading novels. Lytton’s 
mother, Lady Strachey, was a remarkable woman and I came to have 
a great affection for her. She liked playing billiards with me or for 
hours reading aloud to Lytton and me masterpieces of English prose 
or poetry. In their house in Lancaster Gate or some country house 
which they took for the summer she would sit at the head of the 
table around which her five sons and five daughters together with a 
certain number of their wives or husbands argued at the top of their 
Stracheyan voices with Stracheyan vehemence. Lady Strachey 
seemed entirely oblivious to or unaware of the terrific din. She de- 
lighted to tell one about the vanishing literary world in which she 
had been the intimate friend of Lord Lytton, Browning and 
Tennyson. 

In 1904 I went for seven years to Ceylon as a Civil Servant. The 
literary world of London faded far away into the background of my 
youth and my memories. Then in rgr1 I came back on a year’s leave 
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and decided not to go back.to Ceylon, but to settle in London and 
try to earn a living by writing. I found a London which motor cars 
and taxis and new building seemed to have changed fundamentally 
from the London of my youth. I went to live in Brunswick Square 
and there I found what I suppose has to be described as a new 
literary world. It came in time to be called popularly Bloomsbury. 
It consisted of Vanessa and Clive Bell, Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, 
E, M. Forster, Maynard Keynes, Virginia and Adrian Stephen, Lytton 
Strachey. We all wrote books or painted pictures and I sat myself 
down in Brunswick Square and wrote The Village in the Jungle. On 
Morgan Forster’s advice I sent it to his publishers, Edward Arnold. 
It was accepted and published in 1913. 

So I reach the goal set me by the editor for this article, my first 
publication and the London literary world of Bloomsbury. | do not 
propose to say anything about either, because, as Montaigne said 
so many years ago, it is not the goal, not the destination, not the 
arrival which is interesting, but the journey. 


Philippe Jullian: In the Park 
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The Reputation of Ezra Pound 
vane nares Patel 


ame, we know, is the last infirmity of noble mind, the illu- 
Pe: we still retain when we have seen through all the 
others; one rather hopes that Ezra Pound has not dis- 
carded all thoughts of fame, and is still capable of being cheered up 
by them. Because his place in the literary histories, to go no higher, 
is secure if ever a man’s was. Even if posterity takes a low view of 
his work, he can never be forgotten altogether as long as any 
records of twentieth-century poetry remain. The worst that can 
happen to him now is the sort of twilit life we give to a poet like 
Waller; everyone knows roughly who Waller was and why he was 
important, and this will continue even though no one reads him. 

In his own day, Pound has had two distinct phases of reputation. 
The first was in his young days, when he was accepted as a men- 
tor (il miglior fabbro) by a handful of people—but that handful in- 
cluded the two best poets of the day. We all know the story; Pound 
induced Mr Eliot to shorten and concentrate The Waste Land; he 
went over Yeats’s poems, rather later, and showed him how to sub- 
stitute concrete for abstract; Yeats might never have found his 
mature style if it had not been for Pound’s help, or found it much 
later, having wasted years. Both by the example of his own work, 
and by his practical advice to others, Pound did more to establish 
the characteristic English poetry of the twentieth century than any- 
one else. So much will have to be admitted, in the text-books, for 
ever; that is what I mean by saying that he can never fall below the 
Waller bracket of rey utation. 

And that, at one time, looked like being the whole story; with the 
‘thirties, a new general style emerged, which had so little in com- 
mon with the style of the twenties that all the observer could say 
was that it was at any rate not a conservative reaction, not a move 
back to the pre-war period; one could still, if one didn’t like it, say 
that it was ‘modern’, just as ‘modern’ as The Waste Land, but that 
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was about all. The new ‘poetry had a common tone and a common 
aesthetic; where Eliot had tended to make poetry a stern discipline, 
Auden brought back the tradition of the versifier; ease and fluency 
were praiseworthy, and a kind of journalistic readiness to write 
about anything that seemed interesting at the time. Meanwhile 
Yeats, Eliot and Pound (‘the giant race before the Flood’) moved 
further away from their common centre; Yeats and Eliot ever ad- 
vancing in greatness, and Pound—one would have said, at the time 
—sinking into crankiness. He was obviously unfashionable as to 
subject-matter; his preoccupations seemed to have become a mere 
network of illusions (such as the idea of getting Mussolini to become 
a follower of Major Douglas); and as for his literary output, he had 
got bogged down in the Cantos. This, as I say, was how it evidently 
looked at the time. Chunks of the Cantos rolled off the assembly- 
line, which seemed to be stopping and starting a good deal, but no- 
body could make much of them. Mr Eliot loyally said that they 
formed the only long poem by a contemporary which he could read 
with continuous interest, or words to that effect, but as the others 
were The Testament of Beauty and The Torchbearers, this had no 
very profound effect. With the war, and a third change in the 
characteristic manner of English poetry, Pound moved no nearer the 
centre; his Fascist sympathies, which officially did not affect his 
poetry, did have the effect of making him seem more out of touch 
than ever; his early poems were still admired, but rather as if they 
had been the work of a minor genius who had since died or just 
fizzled out; Mauberley was widely taken as an epitaph. ‘I was, And 
I no more exist’ — that was about the size of it. 

But no one can ever foresee what will happen in literature. After 
the war, there was a good deal of reconstruction to be done in the 
arts, and the poet who was just setting out on his life’s work had a 
pretty hard job of selection to do. His first question was the hardest: 
where was help and technical guidance to come from? I don’t mean 
that people sat about and said in a weak way, ‘Who ought we to be 
influenced by?’—but the fact is that young poets are always in- 
fluenced by someone; they are lucky if they can create an absolutely 
individual manner in twenty years of writing, and without the ex- 
ample of someone who has gone over the ground before them, they 
are usually powerless to start at all. (People who think that poets 
just jump into their art should go back to Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and examine their cases.) It was rather like being confronted with 
a smashed-up tangle of railway lines and wondering which one to 
repair first; one had to choose the one that came from somewhere 
interesting and might be supposed to lead somewhere interesting 
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too. Now, it may be too early, a mere seven or eight years later, to 
start trying to write the essential literary history of the period; but 
| think it is pretty clear. The ’thirties were no use, at any rate as far 
as the main line was concerned, the Auden line; it was worn out 
even before it got smashed, and what smashed it decisively was not 
the war but Auden’s renunciation of English nationality; after that 


_ gesture, how could we pretend it was worth going on? His exact 


contemporaries, those who had stayed here, might have felt com- 
mitted to pretending it was still open, but that was their problem, 
not ours. My own answer was that the Empson track was the best 
one to repair; he had stood rather apart from the others, and had in a 
way been better placed to inherit the mass of work done by Mr Eliot, 
which must always be the true central line of twentieth-century 
English poetry; Dr Leavis saw this in New Bearings, and if he was 
rather ungenerous towards the other starters in the field, at least his 
views had a certain consistency. The Empson boom that followed 
took me by surprise, but at least it showed that there had been some 
sense in the suggestion that this was the line to repair; certainly the 
mushy manner of the ’forties, which I thought then and think now 
was the nadir of English poetry, could not be kept going indefinite- 
ly; only Dylan Thomas was big enough to climb out of the morass, 
and he was an unpredictable genius anyway. 

But meanwhile another repair squad, working independently, 
was busy reconstructing the Pound line. Like the Empson squad, 
they worked as much from his criticism as from his poetry. They 
took the whole thing over, lock, stock and barrel; the cosmopoli- 
tanism, the multilingual eclecticism, the willingness to pick up the 
most diverse fragments and bash them together into a ‘tradition’. In 
those days the people concerned were mainly centred on the 
magazine Nine (originally Seven), and I still find the files of that 
paper extraordinarily interesting. What one appreciated was that 
there wasn’t any brawling between the two groups; one’s attitude 
was simply ‘Good luck to them if they can make anything of it’ 
This was the second phase of Pound’s reputation, and it is still going 
on. What comment on it can we fittingly make? 

The first, and most, adverse thing to be said is that this second 
phase seems likely to produce far too many books like Mr Espey’s' 
That sounds insufferably rude, and I hasten to say that I liked Mr 
Espey’s book, and that it is well done; it is an investigation of the 
‘sources’ of Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, bringing together details of 
everything that Pound laid under contribution, and also discussing 


1 Ezra Pound’s ‘Mauberley’. A Study in Composition. By John J. Espey. 
Faber & Faber, 155. 
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the poem’s textual history. I like this kind of book, as light read- 
ing; some people like travel books, others watch television, I like 
chatty, informative books about literature. But I think it no offence 
to Mr Espey to say that the proliferation of this sort of book is not 
exactly a healthy sign for the reputation of Ezra Pound. The re- 
vival of interest in him among young men of letters has been accom- 
panied by a too easy acceptance of him by American universities, as 
a subject for theses. Too easy, because the concrete recommenda- 
tions that Pound has always made to those engaged in the ‘higher’ 
study of literature, are going unregarded as they always did; the 
man has become a classic—in other words, a nuisance. 

The early phase of his reputation, however, was good because it 
produced concrete results, and also because it was clear-sighted; it 
accepted the man at what was, after all, his own valuation, as an 
expert verbal mechanic, the literary equivalent of the friendly 
neighbour who straightens up from your engine with a proud, 
‘There—I think you'll find she runs better now.’ Eliot and Yeats 
did find that she ran better, but I have never heard that they let 
their gratitude bounce them into making the same inflated claims 
for Pound that one hears from his admirers today. This second 
generation seem to me to be aware of not having derived the same 
practical benefit from their discipleship, and to be uneasily trying 
to balance the situation by making more and larger claims for their 
hero. They are all quite sure; for instance, that the Cantos are a suc- 
cessful experiment. They believe in the doctrines put forward in 
the primers on literature. Some of them even believe in the social 
and political theories. 

I think we should be nearer the point if we stuck to the view of 
Pound as expert verbal mechanic. If there could ever be such a thing 
as a stylist pure and simple—a man in whose work style counted 
over and above matter — Pound would be that man. Hence, of course, 
his fondness for taking some poem in a foreign language which he 
doesn’t fully understand, brooding over it, and producing an extra- 
ordinary sensitive reproduction of its tone and atmosphere. Some 
queer little streak of obstinacy makes him refer to these creative 
broodings as ‘translations’, and this, of course, gets him into 
trouble; but that is beside the point here. The point is that Pound has 
emptied himself away to an almost uncanny degree, leaving the 
vessel filled with someone else’s poem which he, Pound, has ghost- 
written for him. Compare these two snatches: 

Go, Ballatetta, forth and find my Lady, 
Ask if she have it this much of mercy ready, 
This namely, that she turn her eyes toward thee? 
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Ask in his name whose whole faith rests in her, 
And if she gracious, this much grace accord thee, 
Offer glad-voiced incense of sweet savour 
Proclaiming of whom thou receiv’st such favour. 

That is, of course, the Envoi to one of the Cavalcanti ballades. Now 
for a bit of ‘Chinese’. This one is a complete poem, Leave-taking Near 
Shoku: 

They say the roads of Sanso are steep, 
Sheer as the mountains. 
The walls rise irf a man’s face, 
Clouds grow out of the hill 
at his horse’s bridle. 
Sweet trees are on the paved way of the Shin, 
Their trunks burst through the paving, 
And freshets are bursting their ice 
in the midst of Shoku, a proud city. 


Men's fates are already set, 

There is no need of asking diviners. 
If one didn’t know, would one have guessed that these two pieces 
were by the same writer? I frankly confess, | wouldn’t—and for a 
very obvious reason; that Pound has deliberately cleaned the glass. 
It is not part of his intention to leave a residue of his own per- 
sonality in the mixture. But—and this is what I am getting at—it 
takes a very special kind of poet to be able to do this, and it is here 
that we approach the possibility of making a fair estimate of 
Pound’s achievement. 

Pound, I repeat, is an expert verbal mechanic. I should like to 
make it clear just what that means, in terms of art, in terms of help- 
fulness to others, in terms of permanent value, to be such a thing. 
Take the two extracts I have quoted. The Cavalcanti one has a 
restrained sonority, an open and easy strictness, which would be a 
justification of years of effort if a man did nothing else. (As Sheridan 
put it, ‘Easy reading’s curst hard writing.’) The Chinese piece, on 
the other hand, has a seeming casualness into which a tremendous 
pressure of meaning is packed; dispensing with formal verse, because 
that tone of deliberate conversation is one of the things that 
formal verse won’t do, it nevertheless goes to work in a very 
delicate and careful way. The title is an essential part of the poem, 
since leave-taking is not mentioned explicitly anywhere else; there 
is also an epigraph, ‘Sanso, King of Shoku, built roads’. The 
friends are taking leave in the pleasant city; one of them (or is it 
both?) faces the journey to some remote and uncomfortable pro- 
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vince, over the mountain roads; it is, if you like, a cliché-situation of 
Chinese poetry — but how superbly it is caught, with never a drop of 
its essence spilt. The resignation of the last two lines, emblematic of 
the kind of thoughts that are running in the heads of the two friends 
as they turn away, is, I think, perfectly achieved. And it is an 
achievement absolutely different from that of the Cavalcanti poem. 
Any poet who happens to read this article will remember, I am 

sure, the tremendous catalystic effect that Pound’s work had on him 
when he first met it. That extraordinary blend of the speaking and 
the singing voice—it was not casual, it was not just random ‘free 
verse’ — even at the age of eighteen one could see that. Wait—I must 
give myself the pleasure of copying a few lines out: 

Dark eyed, 

O woman of my dreams, 

Ivory sandalled, 

There is none like thee among the dancers, 

None with swift feet. 


I have not found thee in the tents, 

In the broken darkness. 

I have not found thee at the well-head 
Among the women with pitchers. 


Thine arms are as a young sapling under the bark; 
Thy face as a river with lights. 


White as an almond are thy shoulders; 
As new almonds stripped from the husk. 
They guard thee not with eunuchs; 
Not with bars of copper. 
And a few pages further on, one would find this: 
Annalists will continue to record Roman reputations, 
Celebrities from the Trans-Caucasus will belaud Roman 
celebrities 
And expound the distentions of Empire, 
But for something to read in normal circumstances? 
For a few pages brought down from the forked hill 
unsullied? 
] ask a wreath which will not crush my head. 
And there is no hurry about it; 
I shall have, doubtless, a boom after my funeral, 
Seeing that long standing increases all things 


regardless of quality. 
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The one on a Biblical theme (Dance Figure) has the whole flavour 
of the Near East about it (I don’t mean the Near East as it actually is, 
but as it exists imaginatively); the language used is a selection from 
among that of the Song of Solomon; while the passage from Proper- 
tius is world-weary, metropolitan, ironic. A word like ‘distentions’, 
so beautifully used in the second piece, could not imaginably fit into 
the first. I don’t want to labour the point; anyone who considers the 
two quotations side by side will see what sort of a poet we are deal- 
ing with. 

Pound has always seen each new poem as a ‘job’; something prac- 
tical to be done, a technical problem to be solved. His criticism is 
the curt impatience of the man in his shirt-sleeves, waving the 
theorists to one side. His most withering scorn is reserved for people 
who are incompetent, who get in the way of those who are trying 
to do the job. It is significant that Mr Eliot’s remark, ‘No vers is 
libre for the man who wants to do a good job,’ with its oddly un- 
characteristi¢ ring, occurs in his preface to Pound’s poems; it is a 
Poundian remark, terse and colloquial. This practical attitude is very 
catching; Mr Hugh Kenner, for instance, falls into the same manner 
in his Introduction to The Translations of Ezra Pound (1953). His 
opening words are as follows: 

‘Pope translated the /liad into heroic couplets, Chapman into four- 
teeners. Numerous foreign poems have been shoved into an idiom in- 
vented by Milton, which goes flat the moment the atmosphere is 
cleared of sulphur.’ 

Almost like a parody, isn’t it? 

‘Underlying conspicuous success of the Seafarer order is Pound‘s 
conception of what the poet’s job is,’ Mr Kenner goes on a little 
later: ‘the rendering, without deformation, of something, within him 
or without, which he has clearly apprehended and seized in his 
mind. . . . Translating does not, for him, differ in essence from any 
other poetic job.’ 

Mr Kenner has described very accurately, there, Pound’s concep- 
tion of ‘the poetic job’. To render, ‘without deformation’, something 
which he has firmly grasped in his mind, something ‘within him or 
without’. Notice the almost complete lack of concern with the 
poetic imagination here; that poetic imagination which makes it 
hard to say which things are ‘within’ the poet and which are ‘with- 
out’. ‘Metaphorical language . . . marks the before unapprehended 
relations of things’— Pound doesn’t talk in that strain. To him, and 
to his disciples, the ‘job’ is to render something which was already 
‘apprehended’ before the search for expression began. 

This leads to a curious lack of interest in what is being communi- 
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cated in a work of literature. For instance, in one of his lists of essen- 
tial reading, Pound gives ‘Stendhal—at last a book and half’. If, 
that is, you have got the hang of his method by the time you get 
half-way through the second book—why then, you're through for 
the day. Of course this sort of thing is partly a joke, but the insistance 
on technics is too pervasive to be anything but serious. That is why 
Pound’s lambasting of Milton, for instance, is not seriously damag- 
ing; his objection was entirely on stylistic grounds, without any 
hint that he had even considered the poem’s subject-matter, and 
the complex of ideas and attitudes informing it. If he had, the style 
might not have seemed such a bad one after all. In Mr Eliot's case, 
his early dislike of Milton may have stemmed from a Poundian im- 
patience with its manner, but obviously from the start there was an 
element of Anglo-Catholic reaction against what was said. 

Is Pound, then, a mere technician? No, because the ‘mere’ tech- 
nician cannot exist in art, above the very lowest level of imitative- 
ness. There can be no such thing as a painter who is interested in 
technique and not in what he is painting; it is a contradiction in 
terms. Pound comes very close to it, but on due examination he, 
too, turns out to be interested in something over and above ‘style’. 
And what is it? 

Well, what would you expect it to be, in a cosmopolitan Ameri- 
can born in the 1880's? Precisely. ‘Civilization’. If language is not 
kept in perfect tune, by a succession of dedicated mechanics, then 
the thing that will suffer is civilization. Let me quote the eloquent 
and, I think, moving plea for this case that Pound made in How to 
Read (1931): 

‘Has literature a function in the state, in the aggregation of 
humans... .? It has. 

‘And this function is not the coercing or emotionally persuading, 
or bullying or suppressing people into the acceptance of any one set 
or any six sets of opinions as opposed to any other one set or half- 
dozen sets of opinions. 

‘It has to do with the clarity and vigour of “any and every” 
thought and opinion. It has to do with maintaining the very cleanli- 
ness of the tools, the health of the very matter of thought itself. Save 
in the rare and limited instances of invention in the plastic arts, or 
in mathematics, the individual cannot think and communicate his 
thought, the governor and legislator cannot act effectively or frame 
his laws, without words, and the solidity and validity of these words 
is in the care of the damned and despised literati. When their work 
goes rotten—by that I do not mean when they express indecorous 
thoughts but when their very medium, the very essence of their 
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work, the application of word to thing goes rotten, i.e., becomes 
slushy and inexact, or excessive or bloated—the whole machinery of 
social and of individual thought and order goes to pot. This is a les- 
son of history, and a lesson not half learned.’ 

One wants to applaud; it is true and needs saying. But is it a les- 
son half learned? Is it not rather a half-lesson too thoroughly 
learned? Because, after all, which comes first—the decay of language 
as the medium of thought, or the decay in quality of the living of 
which that thought is the expression? The whole complex of causes 
cannot be simplified into a mere piece of immediate give-and-take; 
‘Ianguage is not properly looked after by the people into whose 
keeping it is assigned; hence thought goes rotten; hence judges and 
legislators lose their grip, and society collapses.’ It is all much too 
easy, and it is, I am afraid, much too typical of Pound’s thinking on 
general topics. The Cantos’, for instance, are a collection of magni- 
ficent fragments, whose overriding object is to recommend certain 
attitudes. These attitudes Pound finds in diverse places, in Homer, in 
Confucius, in Jefferson; and he uses his power as a translator and 
pasticheur—that power always astonishing, always undiminished — 
to present us with a concrete embodiment of them. It is perfectly 
true that the Cantos are consistent; but it is not true, I think, that 
this consistency holds goods in an artistic sense. The effect is kalei- 
doscopic, and if you are going to be kaleidoscopic in a long poem 
you cannot, by very definition, be anything else. In fact, I do not 
think the Cantos are a single long poem at all; they are merely the 
continuation of Pound’s fragmentary output, drawing nourishment 
from any source that seems inviting; if they were given separate 
titles and headed, ‘The Collected Poems of Ezra Pound’, would it 
even occur to the critics to find a structure in them? 

What helps, of course, to give the Cantos their remarkable intel- 
lectual consistency is that Pound has remained very true to his own 
favourite ideas. He has never wavered, for instance, in his conviction 
that Confucius is good medicine for the West; in 1931 Confucius was 
the first name on his list of ‘the minimum basis for a sound and 
liberal education’, with the comment, ‘there being no complete and 
intelligent English version, one would have either to learn Chinese 
or make use of the French version by Pauthier.’ I suppose one might 
have guessed from that remark that Pound, if he was spared, would 
fill this gap himself one day; and sure enough, here’ are the 305 
canonical Odes. It would be unwise to express an opinion on this 
book until one has lived with it for some years, but, taking the 
1 The Cantos of Ezra Pound. Faber & Faber, 25s. 

2 Ezra Pound: The Classic Anthology Defined by Confucius. Faber & Faber, 30s. 
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pieces simply as poems, one can see at once that the old magical 
fusion of speaking and singing voice is still as much there as ever; 
the book has literary merit which will not be altered either way by 
whatever it turns out to be like as a translation, or as a version of 
Confucianism. 

This making a selection from the East is very typical of Pound, 
and of all his generation of American literary experimenters. They 
tended to have in common the American refusal to be hampered by 
mere national frontiers, particularly European ones; to show 
American impatience at European national differences: much as a 
lot of American political thinking is dominated by an angry surprise 
at the fact that, say, Frenchmen think of themselves as different 
from Spaniards or Italians. Europe is such a small place that it seems 
odd to find it still further sub-divided into little fragments called 
‘nations’, tenacious of their radically different traditions. Compare, 
for instance, the imagist manifesto, with its list of the poets who 
were to be laid under contribution. In Poetry for March 1913, when 
Pound and F. S. Flint enunciated the principles of Imagism, they 
named Sappho, Catullus and Villon as principal exemplars; and 
Pound gave his celebrated recipe: ‘Let the candidate fill his mind 
with the finest cadences he can discover, preferably in a foreign 
language so that the meaning of the words may be less likely to 
divert his attention from the movement; e.g. Saxon charms, Heb- 
ridean Folk Songs, the verse of Dante, and the lyrics of Shakespeare 
—if he can dissociate the vocabulary from the cadence.’ Greek, 
Latin, Renaissance French, Anglo-Saxon, Elizabethan English —each 
with its long dark roots into a complex of thought and lived life— 
the ‘candidate’ was expected to pick out a ‘cadence’ and ignore the 
rest. The fact that these people belonged to different traditions can 
easily be got over, in the interests of the poetic ‘job’. 

This, together with his preoccupation with the mechanical side of 
the ‘job’, has often tended to mislead Pound into producing a bundle 
of simplifications instead of really thought-out opinions; he has 
often failed to take account of the actual richness and confusion of 
human affairs. In the end, however, he has derived part of his im- 
pressiveness from this; he has inhabited a cleaner, simpler and saner 
world than anything that actually exists, and it is to this world that 


his poems belong. I do not see how his example can ever cease to be 
important. 
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Sir, 

Aldous Huxley has had so much influence on every generation since 
his own that criticism can seem like disloyalty, and no one is more 
resolutely ‘not at home’ to second thoughts about him than Mr 
Evelyn Waugh. In the Symposium in your August number he holds 
them off by thinking about his first thoughts until quite soon, he 
takes the opportunity to slip away into nostalgia for the time when 
Verrey’s was still open and London was not too full even in the 
season. Mr Angus Wilson is more objective, and more interesting, 
about the impact and the influence that Huxley had on him, but I 
wish he had made more of a conscious effort to disentangle his 
second thoughts from his first. He might then have got nearer to 
defining ‘this quality which I can only call the power to delight’. The 
country setting of Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves is hardly 
more than a backcloth, so it can’t have anything to do with that. 
‘“The great thing about Crome,” said Mr Scogan, seizing the op- 
portunity to speak, “‘is the fact that it’s so unmistakably and aggres- 
sively a work of art. It makes no compromise with nature, but af- 
fronts it and rebels against it... .” ’ And later, giving us his favourite 
quotation from the great Knockespotch: ‘I am tired of seeing the 
human mind bogged down in a social plenum; I prefer to paint it in 
a vacuum, freely and sportively bombinating.’ It is because Crome 
Yellow, Antic Hay and Those Barren Leaves are works of art in 
exactly Mr Scogan’s sense that all three are set, really, in the same 
vacuum. The English country house, the Italian landscapes, and the 
leisurely London of 1923 are all there in the background, and very 
well described, but they don’t make themselves felt. What does 
make itself felt is the vacuum. It is felt negatively in all the conversa- 
tion which is not conversation and in all the sex which is not sex, 
and sometimes it is felt positively. There are moments during the 
conversation and sex, and moments between the conversation and 
sex, when a situation creeps like a ghost into the vacuum and stays 
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just long enough for Huxley to catch the flavour of his characters’ 
lives. ‘What’s he to Hecuba” The question is always the same and 
the answer is always ‘Nothing’, but the ‘Nothing’ can be stated 
positively in a situation—Denis wanting to leave Crome, Lypiatt 
wanting to kill himself, and Gumbril letting himself be stopped 
from seeing the only person he ever really wanted to see, because he 
didn’t know until afterwards how much he wanted to see her, and 
because Mrs Viveash is entertaining. 

All Huxley’s characters are entertaining and it’s entertaining 
when the ‘Nothing’ is stated negatively in terms of long conversa- 
tions between characters who either mean nothing at all to each 
other or else have a meaning that is totally false, as the bearded 
Gumbril has to Rosie and Emily. The reason Lypiatt wants to kill 
himself is that having been deluded for so long by what he’s said 
himself and what other people have said to him, he can’t bear the 
truth he suddenly learns from two scraps of conversation that he 
isn’t meant to hear. Gumbril’s approach, the novel suggests, is the 
right one. Rather than mean nothing to anyone, to mean something 
false to several women. To have any number of long, bogus, 
meandering conversations. When Mrs Viveash goes to sleep in the 
middle of a conversation, Gumbril goes on talking just as entertain- 
ingly. It hasn’t made the slightest difference and that, of course, is 
the point. It is the ‘Nothing’ stated negatively. 

Or it can happen when, just for a moment, the situation is promis- 
ing to be important on its own account, that someone seizes an op- 
portunity to say something—it might be an old gentleman in the 
corner of a railway carriage—and there we are again, at the begin- 
ing of an utterly charming, utterly inconsequent conversation. 
Critics have commented on the debt to Peacock. I think there must 
also be a debt to Sterne’s elaborate construction of irrelevance, his 
conscientious inconsequence, his rule that characters must never 
arrive at the destinations they set out for ‘Then, said I, ’tis time to 
dance off, quoth I,’ and Huxley’s satyrs too change partners, tunes 
and direction as often as possible in their vacuumatic antics. 

But why is it so hard to have second thoughts about him? Or 
having them, to say what they are? Having drawn so much adoles- 
cent succour from his iconoclasm, having worshipped to the point 
of making ‘the iconoclast into an idol, we are all reluctant to draw 
the line that could be drawn in his novels between the pointless con- 
versation which has a point in that it negates the situation, and the 
conversation that only has a point in itself, as conversation. From 
Crome Yellow onwards, his plots have not been much more than 
frames for the conversation, and now, in The Genius and the God- 
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__ dess, the whole narrative is arranged so that every climax can be in- 


terrupted. ‘ “And the miracle?” I asked. “Did she pull it off the next 
morning?” “How could she? With no virtue, no life in her, nothing 
but her will and her anxiety. Which is worse, I wonder—being des- 
perately ill yourself or watching someone you love being desperate- 
ly ill? One has to begin by defining the word you... .”’ And off he 
goes, defining, analysing, generalizing, adding to the mountain of 
half-truths that his other books have heaped up already. 

What, then, gives these novels their power to delight? And what, 
above all, gives them their power, their influence? Quite simply, in 
my opinion, their value as conversation. It’s disappointing to have 
to acknowledge that they’re albums of conversation, that the charac- 
ters are cardboard cut-outs and can’t move, that the incidents are 
only themes, perhaps farcical, perhaps commonplace, perhaps 
original—it doesn’t matter. What matters is the variations, the 
fluent arabesques of talk. But what is the special appeal of Mr Hux- 
ley’s talk above everyone else’s novels? Charm? Brilliance? Grace? 
All the qualities that are claimed for him in the quotation from Mr 
Connolly in the blurb of the new Penguin edition? — ‘Witty, serious, 
observant, well-read, sensitive, intelligent, there can have been few 
young writers as gifted as Aldous Huxley.’ Mr Francis Wyndham 
calls him ‘an ideal novelist for young men: remarkably intelligent, 
genuinely sophisticated, he takes for granted these enviable qualities 
in his readers’. What mattered most was surely the implication of 
a shared superiority of taste. ‘ “How revolting this sham cottage 
furniture is,” Gumbril remarked. . . . The stranger, who had been on 
the point of saying how much she admired those lovely old Welsh 
dressers, gave him her heartiest agreement. “So y-vulgar.” ’ At fifteen 
or sixteen it was easy to laugh at other people’s vulgarity, but it was 
a great honour to be in Huxley’s company laughing at fake fas- 
tidiousness. And we gave him our agreement and laughed a great 
deal and enjoyed the conversation and never thought of judging his 
novels as novels. 

Bournemouth Ronald Hayman 


Sir, 

If there is one thing that really reassures me, at this distance, about 
the state of cultural affairs in England, it is that the Leavis contro- 
versy blazed away for so long in your pages. It is, on the one 
hand, a mariner’s beacon, guaranteeing that land is still there and 
everyone is still happily squabbling away upon it: but it is, on the 
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other hand, very much the elusive fire-fly it always was, enticing 
virtuous travellers into the bog and leaving them there for good. For 
I notice that the argument which has recently graced The London 
Magazine (and | have got as far as the August instalment) has al- 
ready reached the Village Debating Society stage and threatens to 
conclude with usual two years’ interval of peevish silence on the 
part of both sides. In short, the contest is running all too true to form, 
and no one has given, or even looks like giving, an inch of ground. 

It is unlikely that anyone ever will. There will be no acknowledged 
victory and certainly no treaty. This in itself is no reason for sus- 
pending hostilities, which obviously give pleasure to everybody, but 
why not let us recognize, at long last, what the quarrel is actually 
about? Let someone state, plainly and for all to hear, that the root 
of the whole matter is not literary or intellectual but purely social. 
Believe me, sir, | speak from observation: without snobbery (if not 
entirely without prejudice), but at any rate from four years’ first- 
hand experience. Dr Leavis’s adherents are largely state-aided young 
men who cannot afford a claret and Peacock approach to literature. 
They come from poor homes where books are luxury and must be 
taken seriously. They come from a naturally puritanical caste: they 
cannot accept pleasure without first justifying themselves, and in 
Dr Leavis’s system of criticism they find a literary Purgatory from 
which, should they be fortunate enough to survive, they can finally 
ascend to the Paradise reserved only for the truly purified. Hard 
labour, sir, and baptism in ice-cold water sent the Victorian lower- 
middle classes to Heaven straight from the bread-line. 

Meanwhile, one doffed one’s hat to the squire. Nowadays, one 
need no longer doff one’s hat, and indeed the squire is no longer in 
his castle. But he is still about the place. He is strolling up King’s 
Parade with the latest novel, on his way to the party of the day, 
where he will mix comments on private persons with comments on 
Eliot and Marcel Proust. Flippant and irreverent as ever, he still uses 
and abuses sacred objects for his own personal pleasure, and is still 
destined, one must suppose, for much the same Hell as formerly— 
separation, not from God, but from oneness with D. H. Lawrence. 

A facile generalization, perhaps. But then in my time all Dr 
Leavis's supporters were evidently under-privileged, wore high- 
necked sweaters, drank cocoa and disenjoyed enjoyment. The other 
side had more money, or at least had been brought up to think they 
had, did not bristle at frivolous jokes on principle, and, in general, 
regarded literature as a refined pleasure to which one must bring 


intelligence and sympathy rather than an overriding desire for per- 
sonal salvation. 
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Class, I know, is dangerous ground. My own statement of the case 


is crude. It would be interesting to hear a more subtle analysis of ‘The 


Leavis Controversy regarded as an instance of Class Warfare’ from, 
say, Mr Anthony Powell, or from someone else who specializes both 
in literature and in class. My own reason for mentioning it is that 
there seems to have been a conspiracy of silence, even among those 


who knew very well what was happening. Why, I wonder? 
_ Kenya Simon Raven 


Sir, 

No one interested in good criticism—of which The London Maga- 
zine has plenty to offer—could fail to enjoy Mr Louis MacNeice’s 
excellent review of the new critical studies of poetry by Sir Maurice 
Bowra and Mr Randall Jarrell. There is, however, one short passage 
that one may be permitted to regret. When Mr MacNeice says that 
‘many English readers may think’ that Mr Jarrell does ‘make a fool 
of himself in what most of us will consider his overpraise of William 
Carlos Williams’ he is lending support to what some ‘English readers’ 
consider a lamentable blindness on the part of English critics and 
publishers. 

The neglect of Dr Williams’ work over here is to me, and to others 
that I know, a matter of constant surprise and sadness. In America 
he is recognized as almost—perhaps quite—a classic of modern 
literature. Here, except for occasional poems appearing in Perspec- 
tives and other periodicals, he is curiously disregarded, although 
other American poets, such as Mr Wallace Stevens and Mr Robert 
Lowell, are deservedly admired and praised. And yet Dr Williams 
has written not only one of the noblest autobiographies of our time, 
in which humanity, wisdom, humour and real poetic feeling com- 
bine, but also some of the most beautiful of contemporary poems, 
such as his Elegy for D. H. Lawrence, The Yachts, Flowers by the 
Sea, Tract, and others, too many to mention here. 

The trouble is he is not really known to the English reader, except 
for the few lucky ones that have copies of the American editions of 
his work (so hard and so expensive for the English public to obtain). 
Where is the London publisher of enough imagination and spirit to 
introduce this fine poet to this country, to make his work easily 
available? Quite likely he would not make a fortune out of it at first, 
but more likely still, he would find himself in time with not only 
American classics but world classics on his List. 

Stanton Harcourt Antonia Calvert 
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THE SOLITARY SINGER: A Critical Biography of Walt Whitman by 
Gay Wilson Allen. (Macmillan. 42s.) 


‘There is something in my nature furtive like an old hen,’ Whitman 
finally admitted in his old age. Few criminals can have concealed 
their tracks more expertly or left more false clues behind them than 
this apostle of candour. Few tyrants can have taken such deliberate 
measures to erect the foundations of their posthumous fame as the 
poet of democracy, who before he died had arranged to his satisfac- 
tion his biography and tomb. Whitman's impressive presence, his 
dedicated pose, his ultimate elusiveness have drawn after him in 
successive waves the hagiographers, the iconoclasts and the sleuths. 
Perhaps the British are unaware of the colossal corpus of Whitman 
studies existing: at least fifty books have attempted to interpret his 
life, and in his previous Walt Whitman Handbook Professor Allen 
has surveyed most of them: O’Connor’s defence of ‘The Good Gray 
Poet’, the Christ-like carpenter, ‘turning away from no man for his 
guilt, nor woman for her vileness’; Dr Bucke’s biography, which had 
the poet’s blessing—not surprisingly, since he had written some of 
it himself —and which began the myth of the poet’s healthy stock 
(actually two of his brothers were insane); Traubel’s painstaking 
recordings of the garrulities of the last years; Catel’s psycho- 
analytical study; Esther Shephard’s debunking of the pose—St John, 
Boswell, Freud and Lytton Strachey have been imitated in turn. The 
Solitary Singer must be seen in this perspective. 

It is massive, thorough, lavishly indexed and footnoted. Though 
curiously without a bibliography and with an appendix giving Whit- 
man’s version of his family tree but no mention of the fact that it is 
partly imaginary, it is a model of scholarship and reliability. If it is 
sometimes dull, it is because the author leans over backwards in his 
avoidance of unwarrantable conjecture; besides, the part of Whit- 
man’s life available to the biographer is dull. It comes from the pub- 
lishers with a ‘Note for Reviewers’ which runs: ‘Almost exactly 100 
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years ago an unknown poet published a slim volume of verse des- 
tined to shock and rock the literary world. The poet was Walt Whit- 
man. And the date was July 4, 1855.’ I do not know whether this 
was a booby trap, because if one feels in need of more information 
and reads the book, one discovers that the date may not have been 
July 4, but it belies the tone of the author himself, who writes quietly 
and with controlled sympathy for his subject. Like Lawrence, 
another Puritan prophet celebrating the instinctive life, Whitman 
possessed the personal magnetism which makes immediate con- 
quests and bequeaths a dreary war between camp-followers and 
cynics. Like Lawrence he can be made to look ridiculous on paper; 
he has been found out in all sorts of childishnesses, from printing 
Emerson's letter in Leaves of Grass without permission to claiming 
journeys which he probably never took and children which he prob- 
ably never had. The passing of time and his own tact enable Professor 
Allen to write objectively and to deny himself the facile comment. 
His tender, rather solemn treatment of Whitman often preserves the 
delicate flavour of a situation which could easily be burlesqued or 
sentimentalized. The story of Mrs Gilchrist is an example. Anne 
Gilchrist was the English widow who fell in love with the poet after 
reading Leaves of Grass, which she was one of the first to appreciate 
and defend. For years she carried on an ardent, one-sided courtship 
by correspondence in the face of Whitman’s increasingly short and 
embarrassed replies, even offering to come to America and to bear 
him children. In 1876 she arrived in Philadelphia with her three 
children, but meanwhile Whitman had retired to the country. Their 
first meeting is mercifully unrecorded, yet they remained friends. 
The Solitary Singer is admirable not for any special insights or new 
discoveries, but for its patience and refusal to ‘stage produce’. There 
is no ripping aside of masks, and scarcely a smile even when Whit- 
man is caught writing reviews of his own poetry. Gradually the 
poet’s picture of himself as ‘one of the roughs, large, proud, affec- 
tionate, eating, drinking and breeding, his postures strong and erect’ 
dissolves to a lonely figure with a longing for paternity, who had 
to face the collapse of his two most cherished convictions: that his 
health was robust and that democratic America would read his 
poems. It is as if the Hals portrait were cleaned to reveal a version 
of the Laughing Cavalier by Rembrandt. . 
Professor Allen also declines to be drawn into much guessing 
about the nature of Whitman’s sexual make-up. What precisely 
were the emotions that drew him into friendships with uneducated 
young men, and whether the experiences behind the‘Calamus’ poems 
were real or vicarious, will probably never be established. When 
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questioned by John Addington Symonds about the ‘Calamus’ poems 
Whitman spoke of ‘morbid inferences which are disavowed by me 


and seem damnable’. (In this same letter he alleged that he had six ~ 


illegitimate children.) We know too that he later added to and re- 
arranged these poems so that the more personal emotions became 
merged in the wider theme of ‘adhesiveness’, the mystical bond of 
comradeship which he believed vital to democracy. At this point the 
critic can leave to the psychologist the task of defining the boundary 
line between épé, and ¢cAla. Yet this question leads to another which 
the critic must be inquisitive about. How, at the age of thirty-six, 
could a man who had written nothing but a vulgar temperance novel 
and some run-of-the-mill journalism, spring on the world such revo- 
lutionary rhythms and visions? The few earlier poetic jottings 
which survive give no hint of what was to come. Did Whitman 
undergo a mystical experience? Was there a romantic awaken- 
ing in New Orleans with a high-born Creole lady, as has even been 
suggested? Or was an inner world of fantasy born in compensation 
for his growing frustration and loneliness? Some guess must be made. 
Professor Allen gives an exhaustive account of the raw material, 
both from books and life, that went to the making of Leaves of Grass, 
but he does not make one fully feel the freakishness of this delayed 
explosion of genius. 

Any biographer of Whitman must be aware that the gaps in his 
story are the most significant parts. In all that his admirers wrote of 
him at the time there is hardly any mention of what strikes us as 
Whitman’s greatest strength—his godlike capacity for loafing. 
Somewhere there, in the long unrecorded months of simply hanging 
around, lies the secret of the man and his work. The biographer has 
to make do with what is available, which in this case involves a great 
deal of tedious political journalism of the days when Whitman 
edited newspapers: tedious because although Whitman’s vision 
of democracy underlies his poetry, in practical politics he seems 
to have been a naive and average citizen. ‘What a man he is! 
What a history! What an illustration —his life—of the capacities of 
that American individuality common to us all!’ he could exclaim of 
General Grant, whom his almost illiterate mother more shrewdly 
summed up as an ‘old codger’. Whitman’s democracy was a mixture 
of personal habits and utopian dreaming, but because he was typical 
of an age which believed in the poet-philosopher he felt the need to 
bridge the two with a political treatise. Has Democratic Vistas really 
‘retained its vitality’ as Professor Allen thinks? Democracy now- 
adays does not need generalities but rather definitions. With its 
eugenics, its kameradschaft, its emphasis on democracy as ‘a reli- 
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_ gion’, Democratic Vistas, like a once-inspiring Constitution, now 
_ seems dangerously capable of meaning almost anything. 

Whitman, as an early reviewer said, is ‘much overpraised’ and 
‘greatly underrated’; in England perhaps it is the second because of 
the first. Ironically, he was once more appreciated here than in his 
own country. A Sunderland cork-cutter bought a copy of Leaves of 
Grass from a pedlar and it found its way via William Rossetti to a 
considerable circle. Now I suspect that he is neglected. Do the Eng- 
lish tend to misinterpret his overstatement and use of ‘I’ as egotism? 
Is there a tinge of jealousy towards the patriotic poet of a nation that 
has eclipsed us in power, the poet who hoped to see Cuba and 
Canada follow California into the Union? If so, I hope The Solitary 
Singer, scholarly, well-mannered and compendious, will gain Whit- 
man a more intelligent hearing. Except for The Wreck of The 
Deutschland, England has produced no great poem so underivative, 
so unimitatable, so able to astonish as Song of Myself. 

JAMES MICHIE 


THE LIFE OF J..K. HUYSMANS by Robert Baldick. (Clarendon Press. 
42s.) 


Thirty years ago, every undergraduate interested in nineteenth- 
century literature would have claimed some acquaintance with the 
work of Joris-Karl Huysmans—at least, with his novel A Rebours 
and its fantastic hero Des Esseintes. Today, I imagine, he is less often 
studied; but even in 1955, after the decline and collapse of so many 
paradis artificiels, his book remains a minor landmark in the history 
of modern writing. ‘It brought a touch of fever to the brain—and 
only writers of merit can produce books which do that,’ wrote Ed- 
mond de Goncourt when it first appeared in May 1884. It was his 
‘Bible and bedside book,’ said the young Paul Valéry five years later. 
‘We should never forget what a great debt we owe to that memor- 
able breviary,’ declared Remy de Gourmont in 1891. Mallarmé gave 
it his warm approval; across the Channel, Whistler, George Moore 
and Oscar Wilde each of them helped to spread its fame, as a work 
that epitomized the restless aspirations of the modern aesthete, seek- 
ing relief from reality n’importe ou hors du monde. A Rebours was 
the finest advertisement that the literature of the ‘Decadence’ had 
yet received. Among the writers presented in its pages were some of 
the most notable literary artists of the post-Romantic period. 
Huysmans’ own literary g.its evidently fell short of genius; but he 
was a rallying-point for more important men—Villiers de I'Isle- 
Adam, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Mallarmé, Edmond de Goncourt, Ver- 
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laine were all members of his immediate circle; and, besides being a 
brilliant popularizer, whén he published La-Bas, in succession to A 
Rebours, he impressed Valéry and other equally perceptive critics 
as a daring innovator. For here was the original device of a story 
within a story: the narrative develops, by means of ‘parallel demon- 
stration’, on two separate superimposed planes, simultaneously in 
the late-nineteenth century and in the Middle Ages. Although as a 
technician his influence may now be slight, Huysmans’ attitude to- 
wards the subject of La-Bas seems to anticipate that of our contem- 
porary neo-Catholic novelists. Like them—Francois Mauriac and 
Grahame Greene, for example—he was obsessed by the idea of Sin, 
and had achieved a glimpse of the Supreme Good through his con- 
templation of the powers of Evil. Sin fascinated, as well as revolted, 
him; and he investigated it with the persistence of an exceptionally 
active, if unregulated, mind. The course he followed was odd and 
characteristic. It was primarily a refuge he had sought, a substitute 
for religious belief, ‘some compensation for the horror of daily life 
... the excremental filthiness of the loathsome age we live in’. But 
the filth he discovered in the ‘latrines of the supernatural’, amid the 
shady professors of nineteenth-century diabolism whose perverse 
theories he had imbibed and in whose satanic ceremonies, according 
to the tales he told, he had himself participated, sent the horrified 
investigator desperately stumbling back into the comfortable light 
of day. Having entered the psychic underworld as a literary tourist, 
he struggled out again as a potential convert. During his visit to the 
inferno, he afterwards announced, he had first envisaged the pos- 
sibilities of a higher supernatural order: ‘With his hooked paw, the 
Devil drew me towards God.’ 

La-Bas is an autobiographical novel; and the story of Huysmans’ 
private career, now re-traced with painstaking scholarship by Dr 
Robert Baldick, may similarly be divided into two separate but com- 
plementary narratives. Underlying the record of his spiritual adven- 
tures is the chronicle of a laborious and prosaic life. Huysmans was 
a diligent civil servant and continued to attend his office at the 
Stireté Générale until at length he could retire on a pension. Mean- 
while his mind and senses were in perpetual agony. Tormented by 
the lusts of the flesh, which he could neither suppress nor succeed in 
giving their proper due, he failed to achieve a single relationship that 
brought him real satisfaction, watched the only mistress whom he 
had genuinely loved gradually succumb to general paralysis of the 
insane, and developed an addiction to the pleasures of the brothel 
ted hm les ny araecgs They weet 

y of Black Magic. ‘Have you any chlorine for my 
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soul?’ he demanded of the Abbé Mugnier, not long after the publica- 
tion of La-Bas, while his carnal sins were still heavy on his conscience 
and his memories of occultism were still vivid; and that subtle and 
cultivated priest pointed to the pharmacopoeia of the Catholic 
Church. Alas, the process of purification proved almost fatal to his 
literary talents! 

At no period of his existence could Huysmans be described as a 
particularly prepossessing character. He had never learned to love 
his fellow men —the spectacle of the crowds at the Paris Exhibition, 
‘provincials trailing bewildered wives and squalling brats behind 
them’, had once inspired him to remark that ‘the need for a little 
wholesale slaughter’ was becoming more and more obvious—and, 
even at a time when he had achieved faith, the endearing virtues of 
hope and charity were usually far beyond his grasp. But unquestion- 
ably, both as a writer and as a personality, Huysmans deserved to be 
resurrected; and Dr Baldick’s excellent Life, which is the result of 
many years of research and based on much new material, including 
Huysmans’ unpublished letters and diaries, is one of the most absorb- 
ing biographical portraits that have come my way during the last 
decade. What could be more dramatic than the extraordinary pic- 
ture that Dr Baldick gives us of the supernatural bas-fonds? Or more 
comic, in a sinister and lugubrious fashion, than his account of the 
writer’s nightly vigils, when he had thrown off the occultist yoke 
but imagined that he was constantly exposed to the threat of super- 
natural vengeance? Then his taper would indeed ‘burn blue’; and, de- 
spite the pentacle he inscribed on the floor and the magical fumiga- 
tions that filled his room with a suffocating aromatic vapours, unseen 
enemies would belabour him with ‘fluidic fisticuffs’. Nor is Huys- 
mans’ alarm in the least surprising if one considers some of the 
occultist personages with whom he had been associated—the Abbé 
Louis Van Haecke, an alleged false priest resident at Bruges, where 
he was belived to celebrate the Black Mass, whom he had made the 
villain of La-Bas under the name of Canon Docre: Edouard Dubus, 
poet and satanist, and his aristocratic crony the Marquis Stanilas de 
Guaita, who, like Dubus, combined an interest in magic with a taste 
for morphine. But the strangest figure of the occultist gallery is the 
unfrocked priest, Joseph-Antoine Boullan, who is said to have prac- 
tised infanticide and was certainly the originator of a mystic-erotic 
cult that encouraged the visitations of incubi and succubi. Strangely 
enough, until some time after Boullan’s death when he eventually 
had an opportunity of reading his friend’s ‘infamous cahier rose’, 
Huysmans persisted in his naive conviction that Boullan had been a 
true prophet, cruelly traduced by rival magicians, and a great and 
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good man. His disillusionment was correspondingly severe. The 
strain of credulity in Huysmans’ composition, whether turned to- 
wards good or towards evil, sometimes verged on downright folly. 
He never outgrew his youthful sensationalism, the delight he derived 
from dabbling in ideas: which may help to explain why this remark- 
ably gifted writer was never destined to take his place in the front 
rank of nineteenth-century French novelists. 
PETER QUENNELL 


MEMoIRS OF HADRIAN by Marguerite Yourcenar. (Secker and War- 
burg. 12s. 6d.) 


To write the memoirs of a long dead emperor as though one were 
that emperor oneself—or even more so, since one pretends to be 
not only privy to his thoughts but capable of correctly expressing 
them, is indeed a bold undertaking. And it is all the bolder when 
the emperor is the enigmatic Hadrian, soldier, administrator, 
statesman, poet, amateur of the arts and of magic, lover and 
deifier of Antinous. He is indeed a difficult character to interpret; 
yet Mme Yourcenar has succeeded in presenting him to us with a 
remarkable confidence and, one might say, precision. She imagines 
him writing at the close of his life to the young man Marcus 
Aurelius, destined to be emperor in his turn. His writing is done 
rather to amuse himself or to clarify his own ideas than to defend 
his record or to instruct another. Thus he can be made to express 
himself intimately, easily and even casually. Thoughts serious and 
trivial can be juxtaposed and his mind can wander in reflection as 
widely as he himself travelled throughout the extent of his empire. 

It is an admirable method and has enabled Mme Yourcenar to 
write a book which appears most natural and to conceal from the 
reader the learning on which her study is based. Lovingly, care- 
fully and skilfully she has constructed out of difficult and con- 
flicting evidence a portrait which is consistent and which may 
almost be said to be convincing. The difficulty of her task may be 
indicated by the following sentences from Gibbon, who writes: 
‘He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, asserted military dis- 
cipline, and visited all his provinces in person. His vast and active 
genius was equally suited to the most enlarged views and the 
minute details of civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul 
were curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were at- 
tracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent 
prince, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant.’ Homosexual 
love might have been added to the list of ruling passions and in- 
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deed Gibbon does, later on, emphasize the importance to the em- 
peror of Antinous, pointing out, in a foot-note, that ‘we may re- 
mark that of the first fifteen emperors Claudius was the only one 
whose taste in love was entirely correct’. 

Mme Yourcenar dwells more on the curiosity than on the vanity 
of her hero nor does she ever present him as ‘a ridiculous sophist’ 
or as ‘a jealous tyrant’. In attempting to understand him she has 
come to love him and perhaps to love him too much, though this 
is not a defect in this particular form of art, for we may assume 
that he loved himself and that, in recalling his past life, he will, as 
a man of taste and distinction, not go out of the way to incrimin- 
ate himself. Indeed he is made to write appropriately, as men will 
do, of his faults as though they were almost virtues. For example: 
‘My appetite for power, and for money (which is often with us a 
first form of power) was undeniable, as was the craving for glory 
(to give that beautiful impassioned name to what is merely our 
itch to have ourselves spoken of).’ 

This is written in the early days. As the story proceeds the 
character develops into something where wisdom has taken the 
place of ambition. We are shown the great administrator and 
guardian of peace and civilization, one who, while conscious of 
how weak are the defences against savagery, intolerance and bar- 
barism, still believes in the importance of manning such defences 
as there are. That is one side of the picture and it is done well. 
The vast world of the provinces comes to life in its unity and 
diversity, and so do the various activities of the emperor, whether 
he is busy in rebuilding Athens, in securing the frontiers by war or 
negotiation, or in organizing a religious cult. On the other side of 
the picture is the connoisseur of art, the voluptuary, the collector, 
and here Mme Yourcenar seems to be right in giving her chief at- 
tention to reconstructing the story of Hadrian’s passion for 
Antinous, alive and dead. Again she contrives to be convincing and 
to write with beauty, though possibly at too great length. 

Altogether the book is a considerable achievement. One must 
applaud the method, the learning, the dexterity, and a certain preci- 
sion of style which is evident in the quite remarkably good transla- 
tion. But I should not go so far as the American critic who, while 
praising it for ‘tonic vigour—and a cold white marble beauty’, 
claims that ‘it is superior to a famous book with which it invites 
comparison, Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean’. Whether it in- 
vites comparison or not, I do not think it superior to Pater’s work, 
and this because there is perhaps too much ‘tonic vigour’ and in 
the ‘cold white marble beauty’ something lapidary, something, at 
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times, petrified. For the fine precise style, rightly to be admired, 
can betray the user of it; and the desirable method by which a 
writer attempts to preserve the dead can end, as in the case of 
Antinous, in embalmment rather than in the invocation of a living 
spirit. Such a sentence as the following may help to explain what 
I mean and find difficult to express: ‘The picture of Lucius the boy 
is confined to more secret recesses of my memory: a face, a body, 
a complexion with the pale flush of alabaster, the exact equivalent 
of an amorous epigram of Callimachus or of certain perfectly 
turned, unadorned lines of Strato.’ It is a sentence which will pass, 
and perhaps delight, at first sight. Yet repetition of such sentences 
may make one think that the writing is either too fine or not fine 
enough. The sensuality of words and phrases and cadences is, like 
statues of Antinous, without warmth, gaiety or indiscretion. One 
will even question the meaning. (‘Exact equivalent’? Is it really 
exact?) And in the picture of Hadrian which finally emerges one 
admires the dexterity and, as it were, the filial devotion of the 
artist rather than her penetration. Certainly she has brought 
Hadrian to life, but into a life which is almost too familiar. By 
making him familiar to us she has achieved much, but at the ex- 
pense of leaving an impression (which I am sure she would not 
wish) that he may have been not unlike a very rich liberal agnostic 
living at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Still the work is a fine work, of history, of fiction and of a kind 
of poetry. If in the end, I felt a certain disappointment with it, this 
was perhaps because the first pages had encouraged me to hope too 
much. It is an ‘intellectual’ book, and this adjective can be used in 
a laudatory as well as in a damaging sense. 


REX WARNER 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES by Robert Kee. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


THE react AND THE GODDEss by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto &Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


HESTER Litty by Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. ros. 6d.) 
HELEN BLAKE by Mervyn Jones. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
THE Day OF THE Fox by Norman Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. ) 
Robert Kee’s third novel, which must have been ea i 

, eagerly awaited b 
all who read A Crowd is not Company and The faiboetibe shone 
triumphantly lives up to expectation and, in some ways, surpasses 


it. The first two books showed plenty of true imagination but they 
lacked a quality that is often erroneously called imagination and has 
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in fact little to do with art—the ability to invent, or in a childish 
phrase ‘make up’. A Sign of the Times shows that he can do this as 
well as anybody without sacrificing the taste and sensibility ap- 
parent in its predecessors. He has thought of an ingenious and ex- 
citing plot, and by setting his story in the immediate future is able 
to make some amusing and disturbing predictions. While the plot 
is deliberately far-fetched and sensational, it is treated with an intel- 
ligence that avoids the clichés of prophetic political melodrama; the 
conventional ‘props’ of the thriller are either slyly ridiculed or made 
human by accurate observation, and yet they still thrill. The most 
interesting aspect of the novel is not the story— however subtle its 
implications may be—but the quality of the writing, which seems 
to reflect a mind wittily aware and at the same time serious and just. 
Although characterization does not play a major part in a book of 
this type, at least one of the people in it—Broadstrop—is a clever 
and original creation who will remain in the memory. Mr Kee is a 
versatile but not a facile writer, and though one may deplore the ir- 
ritating and ungrateful habit of reviewers who, having finished an 
enjoyable book, immediately start speculating on its successor, in 
this case one cannot resist expressing curiosity about what he will 
write next. 

Aldous Huxley’s latest book, a short novel called The Genius and 
the Goddess, has been highly praised but I cannot see that it is more 
than a stale exercise in a familiar genre. The anecdote is related in 
retrospect by one of the characters in a conversation held many 
years after the events described; this artificial and old-fashioned 
device adds to an impression of unreality that is given by the story 
itself. John Rivers, an innocent and idealistic young man, works as 
assistant to a famous physicist, the genius of the title. The goddess 
is the genius’s wife, a calm, beautiful, unintellectual and sensual 
woman —a sort of sexy Candida— with whom Rivers falls roman- 
tically in love while hero-worshipping the scientist. The latter is 
childishly and selfishly dependent on this domestic goddess: it is the 
old contrast between mind and instinct, and Rivers is to be disillu- 
sioned by both. When the genius falls ill the goddess becomes the 
young man’s mistress, and by doing so is able to go on dispensing 
the special brand of earthy serenity that alone can save her hus- 
band’s life. It is a neatly ironic situation which would do well as the 
climax to a story by Somerset Maugham; but Mr Huxley rams the 
irony home, insisting too heavily on Rivers’s horrified surprise that 
his hero and heroine are capable of sexuality. The author gives two 
more twists to his tale; the adolescent daughter of the married 
couple conceives a pathetic and immature passion for Rivers, and 
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her pain introduces the adulterous goddess for the first time in her 
life to a feeling of guilt. This is again an interesting situation, but it 
is not developed; physical disaster overtakes two of the characters, 
bringing the story to an unpleasant and inconclusive end. This book 
is full of ideas, which are expounded freely; it might have been more 
effective if, as in the case of The Giaconda Smile which it in some 
ways resembles, the irony was more implicit. The characters are 
cerebral creations, with little spontaneous life; even their inconsis- 
tencies are patently plotted. As may easily happen to a book by a 
well-known writer who has written a lot, its entertainment value is 
weakened by a sense of familiarity; by running true to form, the 
author appears to be imitating himself. 

Elizabeth Taylor’s collection of stories is highly enjoyable. Hester 
Lilly, the title story, is almost a short novel; it is so good that one 
wishes it longer, but the author was right to refrain from expanding 
it as at its present length the content exactly fills the form. This story 
neatly illustrates the two facets of Mrs Taylor’s considerable talent. 
In the foreground is a subtle and unsentimental study of feminine 
psychology. Muriel is the wife of a schoolmaster, and the arrival of 
a gauche young girl to stay in the school adds the final touch to the 
internal disintegration of her marriage. The girl herself presents only 
a minor threat; it is Muriel’s behaviour in the face of it that does the 
harm. Mrs Taylor establishes Muriel as a cheap and pretentious 
person and at the same time wins sympathy for her. Among the 
characters in the background is a wonderful eccentric: Miss Despen- 
ser, a spinster who drinks. While Muriel’s character is built up by a 
series of suggestions and tentative indications, Miss Despenser is 
depicted in a few bold, emphatic strokes. The different techniques 
achieve the same result: the two women are real people, unattrac- 
tive, pitiful, interesting. Both give the author opportunities to prove 
her gift of humour: Miss Despenser’s portrait contains an element of 
farce and Muriel’s is drawn with a restrained and feline wit. Some of 
the other stories in the collection are very slight, but all are com- 
pletely successful. 

_These three books have one quality in common; each is an in- 
dividual expression of its author's original and recognizable per- 
sonality. In the case of so eminent a writer as Mr Huxley this goes 
without saying; but Mr Kee and Mrs Taylor are younger novelists 
who have also reached a stage when whatever they write, whether 
it succeeds or fails, cannot but be interesting. A new book by either 
of them is not just a new novel: it is the latest Robert Kee, the latest 
Elizabeth Taylor. This stage has not yet been reached by Mervyn 
Jones and Norman Lewis, although both are accomplished practi- 
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tioners. Helen Blake and The Day of the Fox are, compared to the 
other three books on this list, standard products, remembered for 
their stories rather than the seal set upon them by their authors’ sen- 
sibility. 

I greatly admired an earlier book by Mr Jones, The Last Barricade, 
and expecting much from Helen Blake was disappointed in it. It tells 
a dramatic and well constructed story, spoiled by a happy ending 
and a calmly beautiful heroine that are both rather too good to be 
true. Mr Jones’s marked talent for conveying the essence of a social 
scene has left him here; the background is ill-defined and the psycho- 
logical drama in the foreground is not quite persuasive enough to 
fill the void. The Day of the Fox, on the other hand, succeeds very 
well in what it sets out to do. Norman Lewis tells with considerable 
assurance the story of a Spanish fisherman boycotted in his native 
village because he was mistakenly decorated by the Nationalist 
army during the civil war, and the local colour is vivid but not laid 
on too thick. This novel should be a success because of its Spanish 
setting and the passages in it describing underwater fishing, both 
of which are enjoying a middle-brow literary vogue. It will deserve 
its success, for it maintains a uniform standard of tact and skill, but 
it is not in any way outstanding. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE DESPERATE ART by John Rosenberg. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


The Desperate Art is an experimental novel, which recalls in some 
ways The Garden to the Sea by Philip Toynbee, though it is less suc- 
cessful, not the work of a mature writer conscious of his gifts, but 
of a young man who has yet to come to terms with his own rich in- 
spiration. It is a strange book, distinctly bad in parts, in others ex- 
tremely good, never mediocre. Many people will dislike it on the in- 
creasingly fashionable principle that what cannot be said conven- 
tionally cannot be said at all—a perverse corruption of logical posi- 
tivist Writ—but even they ought not to fail to see the distinction of 
the author’s mind. Whatever the faults of The Desperate Art, Mr 
Rosenberg is clearly a writer of exceptional promise. 

The publishers claim that Mr Rosenberg has ‘evolved an entirely 
original prose style’. He has not, nor is there any sign that he has 
tried to. He has chosen to write in several styles. Sometimes his prose 
is fresh, sometimes it is purposely derivative, sometimes it just hops 
along unmusically and unregarded. What is remarkable about The 
Desperate Art is that it succeeds in being at the same time an 
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elaborate and whimsical game—a ‘conceit’ which is Gothic instead 


_ of Baroque—and a work of high and melancholy seriousness. 


It is about— though, in a sense, it is not ‘about’ anything, its point 
is itself—it tells, then, of a baronet, a widower, who wishes his son 
to marry the daughter of a duke, and of the rival claims of another, 
poorer, girl which are pressed by a brother darkly involved with her. 


__ The date is 1810. Death, incest and dishonour are set against a semi- 
~ comic background of a windswept medieval mansion. Three of the 


five protagonists take it in turn to speak. The son and the poorer 
girl are, for some reason, silent. Does Mr Rosenberg perhaps believe 
that the truth is only three-fifths knowable? 

The baronet (‘I, Sir Edward Brooke . . .), if he sometimes talks like 
Henry Miller (‘In fear of the day, my covers I put aside—likewise 
the pain in my rheumatic legs’), is nevertheless Mr Rosenberg’s most 
fully realized character. He is, of course, slightly dotty, and his keen 
paranoiac vision is wonderfully conveyed: ‘I opened the door, de- 
lighting to feel the calm wood in my hand, and went slowly down- 
stairs. The going-down pleased me, the seeing before me deep, dark 
walls fly up.’ Or again: ‘Now I could see them. Far, far down the hall, 
north, in from the front, north, towering door of the house, I saw 
planted sturdy between the door and the great staired, hewn, un- 
banistered staircase, a young man waiting. Far back, hardly inside 
the house, timid, faint in the arched, shadowed door-recesses stood, 
Andromeda-fearful of so great an arch above her and its mon- 
strous, carved figures that agonized, a slight, young girl.’ 

These passages will not, I fear, recommend Mr Rosenberg to the 
Blimey Jims of academic criticism, but they will show readers who 
are not hostile to this kind of writing, how good a writer of this kind 
he is. It might also be interesting to quote a passage where Mr Rosen- 
berg comes near to, but does not quite achieve his end. His Lady 
Margery, plain, intelligent, not young, is so exhilarated by the at- 
tentions of a handsome man that she asks herself: ‘Am I happy? 
Taste happy, and touch it? Yes: happy! yes: happy! Oh? Brave, where 
is this? O, ship, have you come safe to port, O, and foul made sweet, 
O, and lost found, and trodden-down virtue rewarded and loved? Am 
I happy? O, ship sail again! But the end, but the end, but the consum- 
mation! Not here. For the lost is, is more than the found, as then 
virtue rewarded is not.’ If the literary apparatus were only a little 
less obtrusive here, the effect would be perfect, and it is an effect 
which could not be achieved by any other method. 

And yet it must be said that Mr Rosenberg has not fully mastered 
his technique. His book demands too much of the reader. Essentials 
have been sacrificed to luxuries; there is no unity of design; the grasp 
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is often uncertain; there is too much between the lines and some- 
times too much in the lines. It lacks, as Virginia Woolf’s books never 
lacked, the roughage of familiar speech. The reader of The Desperate 
Art is likely to find himself hankering for a cliché even as a church- 
man at a Nonconformist service hankers amid the improvised 
prayers for a phrase from the collect he knows; and like a disap- 
pointed churchman in that situation, the reader of Mr Rosenberg 
will sometimes pardonably nod. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


HoGARTH’s Procress by Peter Quennell. (Collins. 25s.) 


William Hogarth was born next door to Smithfield Market and St 
Bartholomew’s Church in 1697 and died at Chiswick sixty-seven 
years later. A Londoner by birth, taste and choice he did more than 
any other painter, and as much as any writer, to record and comment 
on the life of the great capital. Peter Quennell in this valuable new 
study applies to him a phrase used of Dickens by Walter Bagehot: 
‘he described London like a special correspondent for posterity.’ A 
special correspondent who is to command the attention of posterity 
needs to be more than a good journalist or a good illustrator; he 
must have the genius to convey a permanent as well as a topical 
comment. The picture of the bored young couple at breakfast from 
Hogarth’s ‘Marriage 4 la Mode’, reproduced on the dust jacket of Mr 
Quennell’s book, is not only a statement about a particular marriage 
and an accurate picture of a fashionable interior in 1745. It has 
about it the sourness and lassitude of every ‘morning after’ and it is, 
in colour and form, an entirely satisfactory composition. The genius 
of Hogarth in handling both his subject and his material is here ap- 
parent, a genius which puts him in a class by himself among English 
narrative painters, at once the founder and the greatest of the line. 
Given Mr Quennell’s detailed and comprehensive knowledge of 
eighteenth century life, literature and fashions, he could easily have 
concocted an amusing and informative book merely by describing 
Hogarth’s pictures, identifying the characters in them, explaining 
the incidents and drawing attention to the topical details. He does all 
this by the way, and does it very well, but his book is something 
more than a Hogarth guide book. As its name implies Hogarth’s 
Progress is a study of the development of a man and an artist. 
The son of a struggling schoolmaster, whose sisters made their 
living by running a small millinery business, Hogarth began as an 
engraver and illustrator. His stature as an artist steadily increased 
as his knowledge of his medium deepened, and his confidence in his 
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powers grew with his success, until he was able to mould his charac- 
ters and story into the intricate compositions and subtle harmonies 
of his later years without sacrificing the detailed observation of men 
and manners on which his reputation had been built. As a painter 
he was often boldly experimental, as in the astonishing ‘Shrimp 
Girl’; in his portrait of Mrs Salter, now in the Tate Gallery, he used 
a technique which Delacroix believed himself to have invented. Like 
many self-made men, Hogarth had a very high opinion of his own in- 
telligence; he thought much and deeply about his art and although 
his Analysis of Beauty (1753) had a mixed reception from painters 
and connoisseurs, it reveals, as one would expect, ideas which are 
often original and always interesting. 

It is at first tempting to see Hogarth’s character too simply: ar 
observant, humorous, opinionated, kindly, self-reliant cockney, 
with conventional moral opinions (harlots and wasters come to no 
good), a voracious appetite for life, a genial understanding of child- 
ren and animals, and strong insular prejudices against extravagant 
fashions, art critics and foreigners. The violent and macabre element 
in his paintings, which startled our grandfathers in their more cosy 
epoch, no longer stands out today and should not be over-emphas- 
ized. Hogarth looked upon the eighteenth century scene, which was 
often violent and macabre, with calmly prosaic eyes, and iook 
prisons and madhouses as he found them. His vision lacks entirely 
the horrified fascination and sinister Gepth of Goya. 

Hogarth’s outlook and character contained none the less certain 
unresolved contradictions and there are signs of that trustration 
which, if it is not a cause of genius, is often its accompaniment. He 
found inspiration in the common life of contemporary London, but 
he was teased by immortal longings of a di‘ferent kind. He was 
deeply impressed by Thornhill’s vast and 'uminous decurations at 
Greenwich even before he made a runaway match with Thornhill’s 
daughter. He admitted to little Hester Salusbury that he admired 
Titian ‘but don’t you tell people now’. He yearned to paint in the 
grand manner and to found a new English school of that kind. His 
efforts to do so were worse than failures; they were personal 
tragedies, because success in that manner was the peak of his ambi- 
tion and he put his whole heart into these unhappy efforts— though 
fortunately not very often. He was not willing to recognize that his 
genius lay only in interpreting the commonplace; yet in The 
Analysis of Beauty he makes a statement which, by implication, 
reveals with uncanny exactitude, the limits of his vision: 

, Nature hath afforded us so many lines and shapes to indicate 

the deficiencies and blemishes of the mind, whilst there are none 
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at all that point out the perfections of it beyond the appearance of 

common sense and placidity. 

Seeing no more outward sign of perfection than common sense 
and placidity, Hogarth was completely at a loss when he tried to 
express the saintly, the noble, or even the tragic. The best he could 
do—as in his much mocked ‘Sigismonda’—was to paint his dull, 
handsome, virtuous wife looking dull, handsome and virtuous. 

His mind was stirred by the idea of the beautiful, the noble and 
the heroic, but his genius dwelt in his eyes, and they gave him no 
help: he could think with reverence of these things, but all he could 
see was common sense and placidity. Raphael, with serene assur- 
ance, could clothe the idea of the highest goodness in a physical 
form of the highest beauty; El Greco could make the white flame of 
the spirit visible in paint. But Hogarth could only paint what he saw, 
and although in Johnson’s words he ‘saw the manners in the face’, 
he was defeated by the finer manifestations of the spirit; he only 
saw that its outer covering was amiable and wholesome. His vision, 
when he was trying to convey no more than this, was intense to the 
point of genius, and—in Mr Quennell’s words—he manages to ex- 
tract from the commonplace good-natured face of Mrs Salter, ‘a 
memorable and moving beauty’. 

It is no doubt perilous to venture too far into what must of 
necessity be speculation without evidence, but I wish that Mr Quen- 
nell had done more than tell the story—well as he tells it—of 
Hogarth’s ambitions and failures in a style that was beyond his 
power. Reading his account, I felt as though I had been brought to 
the edge of some vital revelation about the character of genius, but 
never nearer than the edge. Mr Quennell knows the limitations of the 
evidence and is too sane and sensible to venture into psychological 
speculation which may prove unprofitable. Perhaps he is right to 
confine himself to telling the story of Hogarth’s life and describing 
his pictures; he does this in a style at once exact and eloquent in 
which his understanding of the painter’s achievement as a painter is 
evenly measured against his appreciation of him as an incomparable 
recorder of manners. But the best passage in the book is reserved for 
Hogarth’s one successful achievement in the grand manner, for his 
portrait of Captain Coram, the founder of the Foundling Hospital, 
deserves that name. In this remarkable man the very spirit and 
character that Hogarth best understood were lifted to the height of 
nobility, and Hogarth was able to make of this portrait what few 
other painters could have done—‘a vision of the plain man as hero, 
whose grandeur is rooted in his very ordinariness’. 
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Notes About Our Authors 


CHARLES CAUSLEY served in the Royal Navy during the war. He has pub- 
lished two books of poems, Farewell Aggie Weston and Survivor's Leave, 
and a collection of short stories, Hands to Dance. He is now working as a 
schoolmaster in Cornwall. Poems by him have appeared in Nos. 2 and 6 of 
Vol. I of The London Magazine and in the February number this year. 


PIERRE GASCAR, one of the most outstanding new authors in France today, 
was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1953 for his collection of stories, Les Bétes, 
which is to be published by Methuen in English translation before the end 
of this year. He made his first appearance in this country in the first number 
of The London Magazine. 


DAVID POSNER is a young American poet at present in this country. He 
graduated at Harvard and then went to Oxford, where he is at work on a 
thesis on Julien Green. He has recently had a small first collection of his poems 
published by The Fantasy Press. 


JAMES MICHIE, aged 26, was educated at Marlborough and Oxford, and was 
co-editor of Oxford Poetry in 1949. He now works in a London publishing 
house and lectures to the University of London Tutorial classes. He has been 
a frequent contributor to The London Magazine. 


NOTE 

We would like to remind our readers that the fifth volume of the PEN antholo- 
gies of new verse, published under the imprint of Messrs Michael Joseph Ltd, 
is now in preparation, and the Editors will be glad to receive poems for con- 
sideration. Manuscripts, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, if re- 
turn is desired in the event of their not being accepted, should be addressed to 
the Editors, NEW POEMS 1956, The PEN, 62-63 Glebe Place, SW3, and must be 
received not later than 30 September 1955. Poems which have appeared in 
book form cannot be considered, and each poet must submit three poems only. 
Payment will be made for all poems accepted. 
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